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“What will the telephone 
be like 


when I grow up?” 


It’s hard to say, young fellow, 
but you can be sure there are 
great things ahead. 


Today we telephone from mov- 
ing automobiles, trains, airplanes 
and ships far out at sea. And 
radio microwaves beam tele- 
phone calls and television pro- 
grams from tower to tower across 
the country. 


The day is coming when you 
will be able to reach any tele- 
phone in the country simply by 
dialing a number. 

Perhaps some day in the future 
you may just speak the number 


into the transmitter and get your 
party automatically. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


The Best Possible Service 
at the Lowest Possible Cost 















In “Alice in Wonderland,” Alice and 
the Dormouse were talking. 


“Once upon a time there were three little 
sisters,” the Dormouse began in a great 
hurry, “‘and their names were Elsie, Lacie, 


tg KNEW that no one could live on 
treacle (molasses) alone, or any other 
single food. Indeed, she had the right idea 
about good nutrition. 


Even today, unfounded claims are made 
about the “magic powers” of particular 
foods. Such claims should be disregarded. 
Authorities have proved that good health 
depends largely on eating a wide variety of 
properly chosen and properly prepared foods. 
These include meat, eggs, milk, fruits, vege- 
tables, enriched and whole-grain bread and 
cereals. 


How much and what kinds of foods you 
should eat to maintain health and desirable 
weight depends on your age, your physical 
condition and the kind of work you do. An 
older person, for example, who is not phys- 
ically active needs less of the foods that pro- 
duce energy. He should have generous 
amounts of the foods that furnish protein, 
v'tavains, and minerals essential to the up- 
keep and repair of the body. 


Your meals, if well-balanced, will supply 
‘nese and other necessary elements in the 


“Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


From the Illustrated Junior Library Edition of ‘Alice in Wonderland” 
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and Tillie; and they lived at the bottom of 


_a well—.” 


“What did they live on?” said Alice, 
who always took great interest in ques- 
tions of eating. . . 


proper amounts. Protein, for example, is 
needed to build and repair the tissues of the 
body. The vitamins and minerals are neces- 
sary because they affect or take part in 
many chemical processes in the body. Pro- 
teins, vitamins and minerals are found in 
many foods. Good nutrition depends upon 
eating a variety of such foods. 


Today, sciéntists are learning more and 
more about the various food elements, such 
as the amino acids which are the basic com- 
ponents of protein. Research has shown 
that there are some 22 of these substances 
and that at least 8 to 10 of them are essen- 
tial to good nutrition. 


In order to obtain them, a diet varied in 
protein content is necessary. It has also 
been found that the amino acids are not 
fully utilized if certain vitamins are lacking. 
These facts all point to the importance of 
eating a variety of foods. 


There is more to good eating habits, how- 
ever, than simply what you eat. So, to help 
you’ get the full benefit from your food, here 
are some suggestions that you may follow: 
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“They lived on treacle,” said the Dor- 
mouse, after thinking a minute or.two. 

“They .couldn’t have done .that, you 
know,” Alice remarked gently, “they’d 
have been ill.” 





Mice had the right idea about nutrition 


Have your meals at regular-hopirs. Ge 
“og s = 
Eat slowly and'in a relaxed atmbsphere. 


Avoid strenuous exercise just before‘and 
immediately after eating. 


See the doctor if you have frequent di- 
gestive upsets. 


Have dental defects repaired promptly. 


Follow your doctor’s suggestions about 
reducing diets. 


Medical science has learned a great deal 
about the role of nutrition in the treatment 
of certain diseases. In fact, proper dietary 
control is often helpful in treating diabetes, 
high blood pressure and other conditions. 


The immediate function of your food, 
however, is to provide your body with the 
energy you need for daily activities. Metro- 

' politan’s free booklet, “Food for the Fam- 
ily,” discusses the essential nutritive ele- 
ments, tells why you need them and what 
foods supply them. By following sensible 
rules about diet you may have longer life 
and greater ability to enjoy it. 








Please mail me a free copy 
of your booklet, 753-F, “Food 
for the Family.” 
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New Type Diesels 
Move Fast Freight 








Newest Job Specialists, that help make Fast Freight Service 
even faster on the M. & St. L., are two Diesel-electric locomotives, 





No. 852 and 952, just added to the motive power fleet of the Mid- 
west’s first 100 per cent Dieselized road, 


THE MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS RAILWAY 


Specialty of these ultra-modern 
Diesels is hauling heavy freight 
trains up steep grades, of which 
there are some on every railroad, 
even a Prairie Line like the M. & 
St. L. Each generates 1,500 horse- 
power, the same as most units of 
the M. & St. L. fleet of road loco- 
motives. 

But their greater pulling power, 
or “tractive force” as railroad men 
call it, is due to their ability to 
travel more slowly in “low gear” 
than other units of equal horse- 
power rating. Helping also to 

speed M. & St. L. freight is the fact 


that each new engine has two more 
traction motors, applying power to 
four more wheels—12 wheels in 
all instead of 8. That insures strong- 
er “adhesion” to rails, as well as 
stronger direct pull. 

Addition of the new locomotives 
increases the M. & St. L. fleet to 60 
Diesels, which handle the road’s 
freight traffic better, faster and far 
more economically than its 170 
steam engines could a dozen years 
ago. Their purchase is the latest 
item in the M. & St. L. program for 
constant improvement of its 


Fast Freight Service in the Midwest 





74e MINNEAPOLIS & ST.LOUIS Zacéuay 


TRAFFIC OFFICES IN 36 KEY CITIES 
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-—READERS SAY 








Southern’s subscriptions 

-We -were surprised. to. read the fol- 
lowing statement in your issue of May 
15: » 

“Also The Southern Company’s issue, 
which was regarded so foolproof that 
underwriter’s fee for handling and so- 
licitation was only 19 cents a share, 
turned out to be anything but suc- 
cessful.” 

Of a total of 1,004,869 shares of- 
fered, there were primary subscriptions 
on rights for 898,858 shares, or approxi- 
mately 90% of the total offering. There 
remained 106,011 shares, or about 10%, 
for oversubscription. Requests were re- 
ceived for 505,090 shares on oversub- 
scription, thus the primary subscription 
plus oversubscription requests totaled 
1,408,948 shares, or about 140% of the 
total shares offered... ; 

The underwriter’s fee amounted to 
12.9 cents per share, not 19 cents as 
stated in your article. It may be of 
interest that the underwriters have 
stated that they consider the offering a 
highly successful one, in view of the 


140% subscription. —J. F. Crist, 
The Southern Company, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Alleghany 

Your June 15 issue, page 9, reads: 
“Ira Cobleigh picks Allegheny Corp., 
etc.” On the Stock Exchange there is 
Alleghany Corp. spelled with an “A”. 

Are these two the same? 
—WILLIAM R. GRAVEs, 
Bennington, Vt. 


Yes. Reader Graves has caught us 
with our vowels misplaced.—Ep. 


Taft 

In your Fact and Comment you ask 
“Has Senator Robert A. Taft’s hip ail- 
ment affected his head?” In reply this 
writer would say that yours is the head 
that has been affected, because you 
were born in England and you are ap- 
parently still an Englishman and think- 
ing more about England than the 
United States of America. 

At the end of your “Silly Mummery, 
or Well Worth While?” you say “God 
bless the Queen.” We do not object to 
your saying “God bless the Queen,” 
but it certainly shows where you stand 
and we still think that it is silly mum- 
mery at the expense of the United 
States of America. —C. G. M., 

Astoria, Ill. 


I am shocked and surprised by your 
scurrilous attack on Senator Taft in 
your June 15 issue. Your remarks are 
not only in the utmost bad taste, but I 
know many of your readers will, and 
many millions of Americans would, re- 
sent their implication. 

Long live “Mr. Taft.” His followers 
are legion. —A. HucHes FisHEr, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 





K-K-K-Katy 


Who is “KATY”? —Frep O. Hasse, 


Jersey City, N. Y. 


“Katy” is the Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
Railroad, now in receivership. No re- 
organization plan has yet proved satis- 
factory to all classes of Katy security- 
holders (see Forses, May 15, 1953, 
p. 25).—Eb. 


Pictures 
Give us good pictures of Messrs. 
Goodman, Hughes, Hooper, Biel, and 
tell us where they work, once in a 
while. —Ly.e E. SEVERANGE, 
East Lansing, Mich. 
Mr. Severange is referred to pages 
32, 34 and 36 of this issue.—Ep. 


A “must” 
I just had to tell you how much I’ve 


enjoyed your magazine. . . . The clarity 
with which it presents American in- 
dustry is commanding. . . . Though I 


am not at present an investor, I find 
your magazine a must in my reading 
habit. —MICHAEL STANCIK, JR., 

Chicago, Ill. 


Minority opinion 


. .. If I had not read your article on 
investment trusts in the May | issue I 
might have renewed.-Please remove my 
name from your prospect list. 

—Epwarp L. EMMons, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


It is the height of something or 
other, your editorial “Businessmen Re- 
gain Rightful Place,” stating without 
cracking a smile that the big business 
element in this country ushered in the 
era of. American international coopera- 
tion. Only your magazine would have 
that effrontery! —W1iLL1amM THOMPSON, 

Richmond, Va. 


. .. frankly, you have displeased me 
to put it mildly. . . . Your magazine 
seems to exist primarily for the dissemi- 
nation of . . . ultra-reactionary philos- 
ophy. . . . No thank you. .. . I shall 
contribute my subscritpion money to 
publications of high purpose. 

—WILLIAM L. Sem, 
Glendale, Mo. 


I am not decided that I want to re- 
new the subscription. You seem to 
glorify and talk about corporation ex- 
ecutives; while I am not against them, 
who cares? —ALBERT G. BLONSTEIN, 

Chicago, Ill, 


Net paid circulation, Forsess, latest 
issue: 130,287. 

Net paid, issue of Dec. 15, 1952: 
127,778. 

Net paid, issue of July 1, 1952: 


122,853. —Ep. 














TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 





Don't join the pessimists’ procession! 


We are paving a path towards sounder 
conditions. 


Washington, by its economy and com- 
monsense, is leading the way. 


Organized labor bosses are acting short- 
sightedly. 


Most consumers are buying rationally. 


Easier taxation next year will help all 
~individuals, families, business enter- 
prises. 


Has inflation seen its peak? 


Stronger interest rates won't weaken 
our economy. 


Nor should defense spending tapering 
off hurt seriously. 


A somewhat lower price level should 
raise our living standards. 


To Wahington: Don't let multi-millions of 
tons of surplus food rot. 


Best would be avoiding further moun- 
tainous accumulations. 


Alternative: Dispose of it at low prices 
or give it away to starved peoples. 


Are steel wages ever going to stop per- 
petually rising? 


Each boost means costlier homes and 
other necessities. 


Beware of Soviets 


olive 
branches! 


bearing 


Alertly watch out for hidden daggers. 
Leopards don’t change their spots. 


Our longshoremen are woefully short 
of lawfulness. 


You may not agree, but we think Ike is 
steering a sane course. 


Taft has been taught who is President. 


McCarthy, at that, has at least un- 
earthed some unsavory facts which 
need airing. 


N. Y. Times publisher Sulzberger rec- 
ommends amnesty for prewar but re- 
formed Communists in this country. 


Worth considering. 
—B.C.F. 





THE BUSINESS PIPELINE 





PROOF THAT a policeman’s lot is still an 
unhappy one popped up in Stamford, 
Conn., last week. After arresting Lucille 
Powers “for turning in a false alarm so 
she could get a ride home,” gendarmes 
asked her where she lived. Reply: Los 
Angeles. A hemisphere away in the 
truce hut at Panmunjom, continued 
bickering dimmed hopes that Amer- 
ica’s lot as an international policeman 
might be eased. And though a cease 
fire would leave the U.S. as far from 
a “secure peace” as Lucille was from 
L.A., truce prospects touched off sev- 
eral false alarms. Loudest: that an arm- 
istice would allow deeper defense cut- 
backs, a lightened tax load. 


A bigger deficit? 


Administration trouble shooter Sin- 
clair Weeks tried to squelch both these 
hopes. For EPtaxed industrialists, the 
Commerce Secretary stressed that armi- 
stice rockets would not signalize instant 
demobilization: “Recollection of our 
stupid, harmful demobilization after 
two previous wars will curb letdowns 
this time.” Weeks scored enthusiasts 
whom “truce prospects” had lured into 
“an unreasonable desire for premature 
tax relief,” an implied rebuke for the 
National Association of Manufacturers. 
Despite its own oft-trumpeted warn- 
ings on deficit spending evils, NAM 
was fighting EPTax extension tooth and 
nail. Prime worry: that the death of 
EPT would cue in personal income tax 
cuts and that continued heavy defense 
spending would leave an even deeper 
deficit than the currently estimated $6 
billion. 

Fiscal ’53 defense spending is pro- 
jected at about $43 billion. Pentagon 
pundits estimate that a lasting Korean 
armistice would whittle them by no 
more than $1 billion. Reason: “high 
fixed charges” in holding Korea forces 


at a combat pitch. Annual cost of ¢ 

Korean adventure is about $5 billie 

According to Defense Secretary Charles 
Wilson, should the shooting end, j 
would take six months or longer 

wrap up the prisoner exchange an 
“other details.” Pentagonians pinp 

almost immediate savings in gasoline 
combat rations and other impedimenta, 
expect none in high-cost ammunition 
for three to six months “a cease 
fire. (It takes about that long from 
contract signings to completed shell 
casing.) Ammo in production at any 
cut-off date, they say, would be finished 
and delivered. 


Korean truce... 


Tied to cutback hopes are recession 
fears and concomitant pleas for relax- 
ation of Treasury Secretary Humphrey's 
“hard money” policies. A rash of these 
has already broken out among some 
lawmakers and labor leaders. In this 
company stands Dallas banker Fred 
Florence. Though approving ‘ti 
money” as an-anti-inflation nostrum, 
suggested recent administration 
may be too stiff for an economy 
to easy money. Says Florence: 
sudden drastic changes have prod 
a psychological reaction that does 
augur well for . . . the country.” Shot 
an armistice shape up, the psycholo 
cal reaction would augur well for 
Eisenhower. His shrewdest camp 
plank was a pledge to end “Trumai 
War.” If he succeeds in so doing, the 
ensuing political love feast could make 
domestic programs a shoo-in. 
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... labor truce 


A war was ended—or suspended—at 
home, as CIO and AFL signed their 
mutual non-aggression pact. Some of 
this forbearance has apparently peree 
lated into labor-management dickering, 
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It’s: hard enough to remember 
what you said— what the other fellow said — 
in a talk just yesterday! In a week, memories 
get lost—figures confused—-names and addresses 
foggy—instructions forgotten! 
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WESTERN UNION 





Is it wortha 
3¢ stamp to 
stop worrying ¢ 





Free! Fire DANGERater tells you 
in 30 seconds how much protection 
your vital records need . . . to make 
sure you stay in business! 


Easy to use. Accurate. Authentic. Based on 
experience with thousands of fires. Figures 
in over a dozen vital factors about your 
business. Dials answer, whictt may save you 
from ruin. Mail coupon for “DANGERater” 
now. Tomorrow might be too late! 


{ Mail coupon now! 


* Mosler Safe “”” 


32nd Street & Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. Dep’t F-7 
Please send me, FREE and without obligation, your 
new Mosler FIRE ““DANGERater.” 
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too. Average wage gains for this year’s 
first half average out to about 7c an 
hour, considerably below last year’s, 
according to Government estimates. 
Biggest boost in any basic industry 
came off last month when U. S. Steel 
and CIO Steel Workers hammered out 
a new contract. 

Both contestants warmed up for the 
bargaining with deep growling noises. 
Some industrialists began to sweat over 
the possibility of another donnybrook 
like last year’s eight-week strike. At 
least one Eisenhower aide tabbed the 
negotiations “crucial.” But amid mu- 
tual hosannas, U. S. Steel and labor 
chieftain David J. McDonald came to 
terms as quickly as a three-year-old 
and a Good Humor man. The deal: an 
8%c hourly raise, plus half a cent in 
fringes. Remaining steelers followed 
Ben Fairless’ lead without a murmur. 
Some observers laid the quick settle- 
ment to “lack of Government interven- 
tion,” but brisk metal demand may 
have helped, too. 


Grab not so mad 


Open hearths are fuming along at 
better than 100% of capacity. Although 
one steel executive said customers “are 
still grabbing but not as madly as be- 
fore,” the industry showed no hesita- 
tion in passing their pay boost right 
along. Republic teed off with an in- 
crease of $5-$10 a ton on carbon steel; 
U. S. Steel followed with a $3-$10 lift, 
and so did others. Whether customers, 
in turn, would pass the increase along 
to their customers was not immediately 
apparent. 

One such industrialist vowed that 
“in normal times” he would probably 
have tried “to pass the whole increase 
along,” allowed that “increasing com- 
petitive pressure” might force him to 
absorb “some of the higher price.” 
Some appliance makers, trying to keep 
sales traction in “spotty” markets, indi- 
cated they too would soak up the raise. 
Air conditioners, cresting on seasonal 
heat waves, growled that component 
costs have been jacked up about 10% 
in the last three months, looked for the 
“cumulative effect” of higher steel tabs 
to usher in “price adjustments on an 
industry-wide basis.” 

As Fores went to press, auto mak- 
ers had not yet declared themselves. 
But mushing on to new production rec- 
ords, they had visions as bright as K. G. 
Handerson’s. An Uplands, Calif. fruit 
farmer, Handerson took off for Fair- 
banks, Alaska, 4,000 miles away with 
a load of 1,000 watermelons, thought 
they would sell “like hot cakes” to old 
sourdoughs at $5 apiece. But the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association took a close 
look at the automakers’ sales melon, 
thought it mostly rind. Diagnoses: (1) 


8 





output exceeds market potential at 
“present price levels”; (2) overproduc. 
tion has cued in “substantial discounts 
and overtrading,” wrecked used ca 
markets. Retorted Chrysler: “Dealer 
stocks of our new cars are relatively low 
for the season and are being sold at 
retail at about the production rate.” 
Other Detroiters echoed this rebuttal, 
Dealer inventory figures backed them 
up. They stood at 11.9 cars per fran. 
chise vs. a postwar high of 13 in April. 


Floating labor supply 


Only production drag, apart from 
suppliers’ strikes, seemed to be scarce 
manpower. According to the Michigan 
State Employment Service, Auto City 
labor rosters have romped past wartime 
peaks, now hold better than 1,400,000 
names. Labor paucity, says MSES, has 
encouraged job shopping, boosted tum- 
over. Its most recent figures show that 
5.1% of all manufacturing employees 
have switched time cards vs. 1.2% last 
year. 

Despite this drain, in the first quar- 
ter 15 automobile and truck manufac- 
turers racked up an average earnings 
gain of 20% vs. approximately 9% for 
600 other classifications. Partly because 
of this gain, the Department of Con- 
merce upped 1953 new plant and 
equipment estimates from $27 billion 
to “as high as $28 billion.” Last years 
total: $26.5 billion. With industrial pro- 
duction climbing about 15% over 1952 
and personal income billowing 7% over 
last year, the economy seemed golden. 

The pull of hefty construction out- 
lays will help. According to the De 
partment of Commerce, this year’s first 
five months saw total building expendi- 
tures bound to $12.6 billion, 6% above 
1952. Physical volume was down. It 
was increased dollar value, mostly in 
private construction, that helped build- 
ers post the gain. Private billings con- 
tinued to spurt right on through May, 
even though housing starts settled to 
107,000—3,000 below the April total 
and the first April-May drop since 
War's end. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
had been counting on more starts, 
mostly because increased FHA and 
Veterans Administration mortgage i- 
terest rates promised to lure more mort- 
gage money out of hiding. 


More mortgage money 


Housing Administrator Albert Cole 
recently told a Senate Banking Commit: 
tee he would need all of the $1.5 bil 
lion in new mortgage money his agency 
requested, and “probably more.” Ong: 
inally Cole had hoped to stretch his 
kitty through all of fiscal 1954, now 
thinks it will probably be exhausted by 
April of next year. Reason: Decembel 
budget estimates were based on smaller 
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average mortgages than have actually 
turned up. And borrowings have been 
inflated by climbing labor and mate- 
rials prices. 

As these went up, the value of U.S. 
farm exports skidded for the ninth con- 
secutive month. Agriculture Secretary 
Ezra Taft Benson, hunting for a “new 
long range” export program that would 
serve “the public interest rather than 
.. . protection of individual commodi- 
ties or services,” came up with several 
suggestions. Though sound, they pro- 
vided scant immediate comfort for wor- 
ried soil scratchers: reciprocal trade 
agreement extension (which came off 
several days later), streamlined cus- 
toms procedures, currency convertibil- 
ity. Benson also scored price supports 
for jacking up some U.S. commodity 
prices well above those of world 
markets. 


Ever-abnormal granery 


Boxed on one hand by global intan- 
gibles, Benson was harassed on the 
other by short grain storage facilities. 
This month winter wheat harvests in 
Kansas and Nebraska hit their peak. 
Total gleanings this year are put at 
more than 1,000,000,000 bushels. Since 
wheat markets have plunged 50c a 
bushel below support prices, most of 
the crop will wind up in the bins of 
Benson’s Commodity Credit Corp. To 
make room for this record load, CCC 
will first have to reshuffle the esti- 
mated 600,000,000 bushels it holds 
from last year. 

Benson is trapped in a vicious circle. 
The gap between loan and market 
prices in the past hasn’t really spread 
until after the crop has come in. It got 
off to a headstart this year primarily 
because of ‘short storage space. Grain 
isn't eligible for price support unless 
it can be stored. And more farmers are 
hankering to store because the support- 
market gap is growing. 


Crude business 


In 1947, with demand long and sup- 
ply short, crude oil prices made three 
jumps and landed 95c a barrel higher 
at $2.65. The following year was one 
of the most prosperous ones in the 
petroleum industry’s history. 

Since 1947, drilling costs have ad- 
vanced 50%, but crude prices have re- 
mained stationary. The profit pinch had 
become so severe that last year indus- 
try earnings slipped approximately 2% 
despite another increase in demand. 

Last month, with demand short and 
supply long, Phillips made a surprise 
move, advanced crude prices 25c a bar- 
rel. Humble, the country’s largest single 
producer, quickly fell into line. With 
the slack summer season at hand, how- 
ever, there was little assurance that 
the new price would stick. 
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NEW 


STANDUP 


FURNACE 


thanks to BORG-WARNER engineering 


Of the many recent developments in heating equipment, one of the 
newest and most versatile is this Norge Heat ““Lay Down—Stand Up” 
furnace. A fully automatic oil fired unit, utilizing the counterflow heat 
exchange principle, it can be fired either vertically or horizontally. And 
with unusual compactness, plus front flue outlet, space requirements 
are reduced to a minimum. All of which permits far greater flexibility 
of installation—in tight corners, in attics, in crawl spaces, and even 
suspended from ceilings. . 

This new heating unit is a product of Borg-Warner’s Norge Heat 


~ Division. And like every unit in Norge Heat’s complete line of gas, oil 


and coal fired heating equipment, it embodies the advanced design and 
skilled engineering that go into every B-W product. 

“Design it better—make it better” is the way Borg-Warner serves 
America every day—through the automotive, aviation, farm implement, 
home appliance and marine industries. 


BW PRODUCTION MAKES IT AVAILABLE 


avery dey from the 125 prodoc of BORG-WARNER 


BW ENGINEERING MAKES IT WORK 


binds! THESE UNITS FORM BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, Chicago: ATKINSSAW « BORG & 

BECK e BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL « BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS e CALUMET 
STEEL ¢ CLEVELAND COMMUTATOR « DETROIT GEAR e FRANKLIN STEEL e INGERSOLL 
PRODUCTS e INGERSOLL STEEL » LONG MANUFACTURING e LONG MANUFACTURING 
CO., LTD. « MARBON e MARVEL-SCHEBLER PRODUCTS « MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT 
MORSE CHAIN e MORSE CHAIN CO., LTD. e NORGE e NORGE HEAT ¢ PESCO PRODUCTS 
REFLECTAL © ROCKFORD CLUTCH « SPRING-DIVISION « WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS 


WARNER GEAR e WARNER GEAR CO.,LTD. « WOOSTER DIVISION 











What’s in it 
for Merrill Lynch? 


Each week now we get letters from 
hundreds of people who ask us ques- 
tions about stocks, bonds, and invest- 
ing . .. who accept our offer to answer 
all those we can without charge or ob- 
ligation of any kind. 

Why do we do it? What's in it for 
Merrill Lynch? 

Well, we simply believe that what 
a broker really sells is service—and 
that any sample of ours will speak for 
itself. 

Sometimes, of course, we find that 
we don’t stand a chance. 

Recently, for instance, a young man 
wrote—and asked that we prepare an 
investment program for several thou- 
sands of dollars. 

Naturally, we were glad to—sent 
him the best program we could work 
out for his circumstances. 

Then a few weeks passed, he wrote 
again, and asked for our suggestions 
on investing some more money. 

He thought the original progra.- 
we had prepared was so good that he 
had executed it “verbatim”. 

The only reason we didn’t get the 
business, he said, was that his father 
was head of another brokerage firm— 
and the young man felt he should keep 
the business in the family. 

But that’s perfectly all right with us, 
zoo. We're still not worried a bit about 
what’s in it for Merrill Lynch. 


If you’d like to know what we 
think about one stock, 10, or 
your complete portfolio ... 


If you’d like us to prepare a 

sensible investment program 

for any particular sum or ob- 

jective—just ask. 

There’s no charge, no obligation, 
whether you’re a customer or not. 
Simply address your letter to— 


Wa ter A. SCHOLL 
Department SD-36 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 104 Cities 
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As THE stock averages went bumping 
downstairs last month, Street. pundits 
went for their pencils and _ history 
books. Along with the chartists and 
signal-seekers were the numerologists, 
who found that: 


1853—was a year of panic and un- 
settlement in stocks 

1863—saw the first recorded sales in 
gold, and new peaks of spec- 
ulation in gold and oil 

1873—saw the most precipitous panic 
to date, touched off by the 
collapse of rail speculation 

1883—was another panic year, with 
rails showing the way down 

1893—saw total panic in commerce 
and industry: 642 banks 
failed, 30,000 miles of railroad 
were in bankruptcy, 15,000 
large commercial enterprises 
failed 

1903—saw a sd-called “rich man’s 
panic” ostensibly caused by 
the nation’s inability to “di- 
gest” any more securities 

1913—saw the bear emerge again: 
the industrial average dropped 
from 94.15 (Sept. 30, 1912) 
to 53.17 (Dec. 24, 1914) 

1923—witnessed another low, with 
the industrials at 86.91 (they 
were to hit 381.17 by Sep- 
tember 3, 1929) 

1933—was another bank panic year 
and saw new-President ‘Frank- 
lin Roosevelt declare a bank 
holiday 

1943—in this bleak, mid-war year 
there wasn’t enough extra 
anxiety to lavish on the stock 
market; the averages idled 
slightly above 1942 lows 

1953—early in June the rail average 
pierced the April 23 low, con- 
firming a similar drop by the 
industrials and giving the clas- 
sic Dow signal of a_ bear 
market. 


How now, brown Dow? 

No sooner had the Dow signal re- 
sounded in the Broadway Canyon than 
the bulls horned in. Penetration of the 
April lows of 271 and 102, said they, 
was not really significant: only if last 
autumn’s lows (262 and 97) were vio- 
lated would a real bear klaxon sound. 

No matter which low road one took, 
however, the old criticism of Dow 
Theory still held. By the time the clas- 
sic signal occurred, the market was al- 
ready bearish; in other words, the 
theory yielded no prediction but only 
confirmation of a fait accompli. It was 
equally valid whether the market wal- 
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lowed on down or whether it bounced 
up again. 


200-day rollover: 
watch out for b’ar! 


In a few Wall Street houses, the 
ambiguous how-now-brown-Dow chat- 
ter had long since been discontinued. 
Instead, prognosticators rely on a little- 
known but interesting device which 
presents some difficulty in interpreta- 
tion but seems to have given advance 
signals in the past. 

This indicator is a line composed of 
the average prices of the most recent 
200 days. Technicians plot the 200- 
day moving line against the market 
average from which it is composed. 

Such a long-term average tends to 
smooth out day-to-day fluctuations into 
long-term trends. In a bull market, the 
200-day average is a steadily rising 
line; in a bear market, a constantly- 
plunging stroke. A signal from this line 
arrives when the line rolls over and 
turns in the opposite direction. In prac- 
tice, selling signals constitute three 
complete steps: (1) the market average 
plunges below the 200-day average; 
(2) the long-term index rolls over; (3) 
the market rallies back to the trend 
line. Buying signals require only that 
the market break through its 200-day 
average and the trend line turns up. 
Last month’s rollover had only one 
meaning: bear! 

In 1929, this indicator would have 
signalled the investor out of the mar- 
ket at 202 on the Standard and Poor 
90 stock index, 52 points below the 
top, but 168 points above the bot- 
tom. In 1937 also, it would have 
saved the investor most of his profits. 
In 1946, the signal was not as clearcut, 
but again those who took it kept most 
of their gains. 

The 200-day moving average put in- 
vestors in the current bull market close 
to the 1949 bottom and has kept them 
there through Korea and through all 
the subsequent sell-offs. But last month 
the trend line rolled over and the clas- 
sic sell signal followed shortly there- 
after. 


Lhe shorts 


June’s sudden drop in the market 
gave pause to the shorts, but not much 
of a pause. To those who sell borrowed 
shares on a given date and hope to re 
place them at a lower cost later, any 
“downward adjustment” poses the prob- 
lem of how far the market can slip. 
Perhaps this was the factor that re 
duced the total short interest on the 
Big Board from 1,853,266 shares im 
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mid-May to 1,785,725 on June 15. 
Usually, heavily-shorted issues are 
listed by the number of short shares 
reported. Thus the latest tabulation 
would list the biggest short positions 
as: 
Shares 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas R.R. 83,840 
Crown Zellerbach (paper). 63,836 
Houston Light & Power.. 55,325 


General Motors.......... 54,979 
New York Central....... 34,390 
Studebaker.............. 28,711 
New Haven R.R. ........ 25,836 
Comma oa Fo ro NS 25,024 
Crucible Steel .......... 24,794 
Popebmeehe iis oe ENS 23,602 
Chagti 608 e08s alg 23,553 
U..8. Gheehiink v2 owes . 23,143 


From the standpoint of market popu- 
larity, however, this kind of listing is 
misleading. Although GM _ has the 
fourth heaviest short position in number 
of shares, it huge total of 88,000,000 
outstanding common shares makes the 
short position against GM an infinitesi- 
mal fraction, namely, .06%. Chrysler, 
which has only half GM’s short posi- 
tion in terms of number of shares, is 
actually more of a shorted issue than its 
big rival: its 23,553 reported short in- 
terest involves .3% of total outstanding. 
The big short among the motors, how- 
ever, is Studebaker, with 28,711 short 
shares reported—1.2% of outstanding. 
Stude’s precipitous tumble from 43% to 
30% in a couple of months has un- 
doubtedly led many shorts to smell a 
bottom and cover their positions: a 
month ago its short position was even 
greater (32,486 shares, or 1.4% of out- 
standing). 

Likewise, although U. S. Steel and 
Crucible have about the same number 
of shares reported as short—23,143 and 
24,794—Crucible’s shorts represent 3.8% 
of total outstanding, Big Steel’s only 
09%. 

New York Central, a perennial volume 
leader, has 34,390 shares short, but 
this was only .5% of outstanding. The 
Big Board’s “shortest” stock in both 
number and percentage of junior capi- 
talization is Missouri-Kansas-Texas. Its 
83.840 short shares constitute 10.4% of 
Katy outstanding. New Haven R.R. is 
also a trading stock for pessimists; its 
short interest accounts for fully 4.8% of 
common outstanding. 

Biggest increase in short position 
during the month was rung up by 
Crown Zellerbach, from 31,200 shares 
to 63,836. As percentages of stock out- 
standing, this increased the short posi- 
tion somewhat less alarmingly, from 
oO to 1%, 

In all, there was a substantial short 
Position against 862 issues (of the 
NYSE’s 1,523) as of June 15, com- 
pared with 868 on May 15. 
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Aftermath 


With the long-term significance of 
the Dow signal still in doubt, the mar- 
ket itself bounced back in the two 
weeks following the June 9 prattfall. 
It could not be said that it rallied with 
a will—volume was running about 
1,000,000 shares a day, well below the 
level of the last six months. 

The big bouncers were the rubbers 
(up 3.3% in the week ending June 20), 
the aluminums (up 4.1%), the oil ma- 
jors (up 3.1%) and the much-recom- 
mended cements (up 3.4%). Examina- 
tion of individual issues proved out the 
old adage that “when the Big Board 
slides, everybody rides.” U. S. Rubber, 
for instance, dropped to 25 at the June 
nadir; at that point it was yielding an 
incredible 8%, on the basis of an ex- 
ceptionally well-covered dividend (pay- 
out, $2.00; 3-year earnings average, 
$4.25). But even after Rubber’s re- 
bound (to 27), it is yielding a good 
7.4%. 

Among the other groups, the oils 
were in much the same “undervalued” 
position as U. S. Rubber. Jersey Stand- 
ard sold at one point to yield 6.2%. The 
aluminums were never in a good posi- 
tion, yieldwise, hence were unusually 
vulnerable to the bearish spate: their 
quick rebound is some indication of 
faith in the industry's future. 


Bullish note 


Reminiscent of the pre-Eisenhower 
bullish arguments is a recent study by 
Francis I. duPont, which adjusted the 
Dow-Jones_ industrial average for 
changes in the purchasing power of the 
not-so-almighty dollar. Concludes du- 
Pont: “the present level for the indus- 
trials of 266, on this basis, is 18% be- 
low the 1946 adjusted high of 305; 26% 
beneath the 1937 adjusted peak of 362 
and at more than a 50% discount from 
the adjusted 1929 pinnacle of 587. 
Thus, when consideration is given to 
the worth of money, in acquisition of 
other goods and services, the argument 
that stocks are historically high loses 
its force.” 

Along the Broadway Canyon, how- 
ever, this argument found a ready an- 
swer. The dollar, say some, may now 
be deflating. As evidence, deflationists 
point to the rising cost of money and 
climbing bond yields; to the long, con- 
tinued slides in commodity prices and 
farm prices; and to the Humphrey 
hard money policy in general, with 
prospects for lower taxes, a balanced 
budget, and tighter credit reins. If the 
dollar is actually in process of recoup- 
ing some of its value, duPont’s argu- 
ment could well be turned around to 
justify the tendency of the averages to 
lose footing—regardless of whether 
they are at “historical highs” or not. 
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Your office 





can have a 
postage meter! 


@ Even the smallest office can afford 
this desk-model postage meter. 

The DM is worth its low cost in 
convenience alone! 

@ In the first place, you get rid of old 
fashioned adhesive stamps, and stamp 
sticking, a stamp box, and frequent trips 
to the postoffice to buy postage. 

@ You always have the right stamp on 
hand for any kind of mail—print it as you 
need it, directly on the envelope. With 
your own small advertisement, 

too—if you like. 

@ The DM supplies postage for parcels 
on special tape. Has a moistener for 
sealing envelope flaps. Keeps track of 
postage used on visible registers. Can be 
set for as much postage as you want 

to buy —and protects postage from loss, 
damage, theft. Saves time and effort in 
mailing—and saves postage! And 
anybody can operate it. 

@ Ask the nearest Pitney-Bowes office 
for a demonstration. Or send the coupon. 


FREE: Handy wall chart of Postal Rates, 
with parcel post map and zone finder. 


PITNEY-BOWES 
Postage 
Meter 


Offices in 93 cities in 
U.S. and Canada 
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See 
PrtNEY-BoweEs, In HERE STM eee 
1788 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 

Please send free (] booklet, () wall chart to: 

Name 
Firm 
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“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 





AUTO SELLERS BESTIR THEMSELVES 


The selling of automobiles is becoming sharply more 
competitive. Retail deliveries in each of the early months 
this year exceeded those of twelve months ago. The same 
is true of used cars. But lately purchasers have shown less 
appetite. This has been reflected by a drop in the market 
value to new low levels for the year by six of eight auto- 
motive stocks, including tire companies. 

Almost every producer is intensifying sales efforts. Fear 
is widespread that the market for new cars may run into 
something of a slump within the next six or twelve months. 
A battle royal is raging among the Big Three. General 
Motors sales have done better than its shares; from the 
1953 high of 69%, G.M. recently fell below 60. Chrysler, 
which announced a cut in prices, has suffered from con- 
siderable liquidation of its stock; it has fallen from above 
96 to around 70. Under young Henry Ford’s dynamic lead- 
ership, that company has succeeded in capturing a some- 
what larger share of the low-price market. (Incidentally, 
its 50th Anniversary TV show was a wow, rated by some 
as among the best video fare ever offered.) Packard’s new 
top management is exhibiting outstanding sales-mindedness. 

It won't hurt the auto industry to have to sharpen sales 
activities. Scarcity of raw materials kept production of 
most manufacturers down to a point where they didn’t 
have to expend selling sweat, didn’t have to prod dealers 
daily or weekly, didn’t have to strain their brains to evolve 
more effective advertising. 

Them days appear about to pass! 


P.S.—But don’t become ultra-pessimistic over this coun- 
try’s economic prospects. 


MORE PEOPLE BUY STOCKS 


We take pride in the fact that Fores is the only pub- 
lication in America which for more than twenty years has 
annually published the number of stockholders in the ma- 
jority of America’s important corporations. We were amazed 
when the Brookings Institute last winter estimated that 
there were only 6,500,000 American stockholders. Our 
actual statistics, presented in this issue (page 14), reveal 
a total of 15,277,184 shareholders in 555 companies. Of 
course, many investors own shares in more than one con- 
cern. But, even so, we believe that the Brookings Institute’s 
total should be almost doubled. 

Our latest compendium reveals that for the eighth year 
in succession the total of stockholders has increased. Last 
year’s percentage gain was the greatest, except in 1951, 
since 1932. These gains have been achieved notwithstand- 
ing the “anti” attitude of the New Deal-Fair Deal Ad- 
ministrations. 

We are hopeful that, in view of the prospective elimina- 
tion of the Excess Profits Tax, our stockholder figures 


—by B. C. FORBES 


for 1953 will reveal even more substantial expansion. 
This steady increase in the number of individuals, fam. 
ilies and others investing in equity securities is most whole- 
some. Under the Eisenhower Administration the upswing 
should become more notable. Instead of operating under 
an unfavorable political atmosphere, industry and business 
can now count upon operating under a friendly atmos- 
phere. Relentless governmental encroachment in the realm 
of private enterprise has been checked. Expanding Fed- 
eral Socialism has been repudiated by the majority of the 
American voters, just as it was recently in Great Britain. 
We are entitled to be optimistic. 


POWERFUL PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Although it is neither the longest nor the oldest railroad 
in the United States, the Pennsy, in operation 107 years, is 
popularly regarded as our foremost system, indeed, the 
foremost in the whole world. 

Imagine: It serves total territory containing nearly halt 
of the nation’s popula- 
tion, taps eight of our 
largest cities, over 2,000 
cities and towns in these 
States: New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Delaware, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
West Virginia, Kentucky, Missouri, Virginia, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Its 10,809 miles of track provides transportation for well 
over 10,000 of the nation’s industries. 

The extent of its operations is almost incomprehensible. 
For example: 

Its freight trains last year traveled more than 35,800,000 
miles, equal to approximately 160 trips to the’ moon. 

It ran up over 50,000,000,000 revenue ton miles. 

Total freight moved: 202% million tons. 

Revenue: 1.53 cents for each ton carried one mile. 

Its passenger trains handled almost half our entire popu- 
lation: 73,000,000, transported them 35% million miles. 

Passengers paid an average of 3.29 cents for each mile 
carried. 

They were moved 4% billion passenger miles. 

Every week-day sees 2,200 freight trains, 780 passenger 
trains rolling over its tracks. 

Motive power includes 1,330 diesel-electric locomotives, 
comprising 2,588,570 horsepower, unequalled by any other 
railroad; 271 electric locomotives, also the world’s largest; 
1,721 steam locomotives; 174,922 freight cars; and 5,804 
passenger cars. 

It owns over 174% of all American passenger train equip- 
ment, handles nearly 10% of all our 131 Class I rail traffic. 

Its record-breaking truck fleet numbers over 5,000 units, 
the fifth largest in private business and the sixth largest 
in the nation. 
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Vision this: It conducts the biggest restaurant-on-wheels 
operation in the world, serving more than 7,000,000 per- 
sons annually in its dining cars. 

It is the only common carrier in America’s transportation 
history ever to garner total revenues of better than $1,000,- 
000,000 a year. Last year the figure was $1,028,750,217. 

Another noteworthy achievement: It has paid a cash 
return to its securityholders every year since May, 1848. 
Total payments to December 31, 1952 (at which time 
there were 170,836 stockholders) reached $1,386,775,364. 

Of the Pennsy’s total shares of 13,167,754, no fewer 
than 8,481,665, shares are held by individuals in their own 
names. 

Average holding is 77.1 shares, including the large regis- 
trations of some brokerage houses which represent the hold- 
ings of many investors. 

To its 126,000 employees it pays in annual wages over 
$565,000,000. 

Expansion in recent years has been phenomenal. Post- 
war capital expenditures have approximated $1,000,000,- 
000, greatly exceeding anything theretofore undertaken. 

The company purchased in the 30 years from 1916 to 
1946 1,527 steam locomotives, but largely in the five-year 
period from 1948 through 1952, it acquired 1,353 diesel 
and electric locomotives. Cost during the 30 years of steam 
locomotives, $120,000,000; cost of diesel and electric loco- 
motives purchased in the five years, $310,000,000. 

The Pennsylvania System’s investment in property and 
equipment has reached the mammoth sum of $3,290,- 
000,000. 

‘Tis said: Transportation is civilization. The venerable 
Pennsy verily has civilized us! 


SUPERB PUBLIC RELATIONS PROGRAM 


To President J. Russel Coulter, of the Toledo, Peoria & 
Western Railroad, belongs the distinction of instituting a 
goodwill-building program which, at little cost, has gen- 
erated remarkably gratifying results. This relatively small 
railroad has presented 31 “Men of the Year” awards to 
community leaders, from 26 cities along the road’s route. 
The awards, in the form of “Willies,” patterned after the 
T.P. & W.’s corporate personality Tee Pee Willie, were 
made “in order to recognize outstanding community leader- 
ship and to encourage such leadership in the future,” ac- 
cording to Mr. Coulter. He adds: “Many, many people in 
the cities through which our railroad passes expend tremen- 
dous amounts of energy and time in working for the com- 
munity in which they reside. Since it is this spirit and 
initiative in small as well as large cities which has built 
America, it is fitting that recognation should be given.” 

The presentations were made at a dinner at the com- 
pany’s offices in East Peoria, Ill. Some of the recipients 
traveled as far as 180 miles. This unique innovation brought 
manv enthusiastic letters from individuals and from Cham- 
bers of Commerce, and inspired fully two pages of news- 
Paper stories in the 26 communities—a new record for 
laudatory T.P. & W. news. 

Note the varied walks of life followed by the award 
Winners: two women, four mayors, an implement dealer, 
a theater owner, telephone company manager, two min- 
isters, an editor, a livestock company operator, an elec- 
trician, four manufacturers, two educators, an athletic coach, 
two grain dealers, a banker, three grain elevator operators, 
one feed miller, a funeral director, an insurance agent, and 
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RECESSION AHEAD? - 

' The drop in stock prices during.recent weeks has been 
interpreted by many as heralding a business recession. 
Pessimists can, as always, present a case. The bellwether 
of business, our vast automotive industry, is hitting sales 
soft spots and the used car market is far from good. Agri- 
cultural prices: continue down. The bond market is soft. 
New issues are not all over-subscribed. The Korean truce 
unquestionably will accelerate pressure for further huge 
cuts in federal spending. Expiration of EPT will make man- 
agements less prone to spend carelessly, for more of their 
own money will be involved, fewer “20c dollars.” 

But does all this add up to a sustained business decline? 

I don't believe so. The prospective reduction of personal 
income taxes by 10% will not only increase the spendable 
income of millions of individual customers, but will help 
to. create the feeling of personal prosperity which results 
in spending by family units for washing machines, other 
household labor-savers, vacations, etc. The ending of EPT 
and the cutting down of wasteful management spending 
should result in higher net earnings, and consequently 
higher dividends. The easing of the international tension, 
with a Korean truce, will be a psychological boon to 
myriads of individuals and families. Competitive selling in 
all fields has been the main ingredient of our high stand- 
ard of living—producing more and better things at lower 
cost. 

An era of full-fledged competition in a world somewhat 
more peaceful is no harbinger of depression. 


—MALCOLM FORBE». 





a construction contractor whose award was made postnum- 
ously to his wife. 


Will other enterprises please ponder—and strive to act 
equally fruitfully? 


PUBLICIZE YOUR DIVIDENDS! 


No fewer than 178 dividend declarations have been ad- 
vertised in this publication during the first half of 1953. 
That may strike you as a lot. But it is, in view of our exist- 
ing economic picture, pitiably, lamentably small. Publica- 
tion of dividends paid is among the least costly yet most 
effective forms of advertising. Bad managements earn no 
financial rewards for their stockholders. When efficient 
companies are able to distribute reasonable dividends to 
those who furnish the captial, they should consistently pro- 
claim this achievement throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. 

After all, savers usually buy shares for the purpose of 
obtaining income. Since “nothing succeeds like success,” 
directors and executives who prove capable of achieving 
rewards for their investors should not hide their light un- 
der a bushel. By letting all America’s millions of investors 
know where they can obtain income yields, they contribute 
invaluably to attracting enterprise capital for the develop- 
ment of the nation’s resources, for expanding employment, 
for improving our standards of living. 

May I confess that I am such an enthusiast regarding 
disseminating information on dividend payments that, re- 
ferring to the dividend advertising section of this publica- 
tion, my associates call it “B.C.’s baby.” 

Perhaps 1 am prejudiced; but I most sincerely exhort: 
“Publicize your dividend disbursements!” 


















1952 score: 
stockholdings up 4.3% 


Last WINTER the Brookings Institute estimated the number 
of American stockholders at 6,500,000—quite a comedown 
from previous estimates ranging from 9,000,000 all the way 
to 20,000,000. 

Possibly more significant than any static estimate of their 
numbers is the trend of ownership in the big, blue-chip 
corporations ($50 million or more in asset value) which 
constitute the basic industrial sinew of the U. S. 

For 23 years, Forses has concentrated on the dynamic 
aspect of stock ownership. And this year’s study—the 
broadest to date, covering 555 corporations—indicates that 
during fiscal 1952, ownership in big industry increased by 
4.3%. Last year’s study (see Forses, August 1, 1952, p. 23) 
covering 460 corporations indicated a 5.1% increase; and 
fiscal 1950 registered a plussage of 2.2%. 

To the fancier of bulls and bears, this third consecutive 
year of broader ownership will seem significant. Only the 
halcyon times of 1929-1932 showed any such upsurge in 
the number of equity holders, a phenomenon that must be 
counted bullish. The new figures bode well for - Keith 


SUMMARY BY INDUSTRIES 





1952 1951 Change 
Aircraft manufacturers ...... 264,046 264,988 — 04 
a's nics kon nthe hs 122,358 117,735 + 3.9 
Animal and vegetable oil. .... 13,713 11,970 +146 
SEND 5 Kove wideband 799,088 792,185 + 09 
SS rere 239,570 237,748 + 08 
ee re aia ais a te tg 628,183 618,488 4+ 1.6 
Building materials .......... 238,227 216,896 + 98 
ERS OS Es 748,827 690,309 4+ 8.5 
cate abd ws ae bind enh bh 60,310 61,467 — 19 
Communications ............ 1,369,836 1,235,367 +10.9 
DC Aan ah nhinn.dGinkihs'sos 160,958 155,555 + 3.5 
Electrical equipment ........ 668,414 663,745 + 0.7 
Farm machinery ........... 184,790 165,213 +411.9 
Finance companies ......... 131,414 120,767 + 88 
oa gree yb 85,145 80,488 + 5.8 
Food Processors ............ 765,245 761,731 + 0.5 
SEE Fiat ob% bese 04 oes oh 13,492 14,219 — 5.1 
Machinery ................ 255,074 245,267 + 4.0 
Metal fabricators ........... 211,829 202,358 + 4.7 
Metals, ferrous ............. 693,989 668,755 4+ 3.8 
Metals, non-ferrous ......... 401,495 $85,160 + 4.2 
Miscellaneous .............. 116,598 108,931 + 7.0 
BOWES. Sweet Se dec ees 157,660 159,128 — 0.9 
EE, co occenaccaeus 500,866 447,591 +11.9 
Office equipment .......... 108,078 100,648 + 7.4 
SE bao nudes och nach nleisa ots A 1,700,834 1,601,749 4+ 6.2 
hice Bisa cntihinelatutte tes ¢ 23,679 23,025 + 28 
Paper and pulp............. 183,577 175,483 4+ 4.6 
Publishing and printing. ..... 28,874 27,749 4+ 4.1 
Rail equipment ............ 169,818 165,305 + 2.7 
I ort hse’ e ate denny winds 746,972 751,479 — 0.6 
SD hha o£ dr sR chen kites s % 501,558 491,728 4+ 2.0 
i osha ei aha aaeiecian 116,904 108,702 + 7.5 
ES sak Ut nals setae saws 106,478 100,367 + 6.1 
Shoes and leather........... 27,140 26,128 + 3.9 
RN G8 5 Play datee wad she 66,788 66,091 + 1.0 
RTs dis uat wan Seeaews 123,618 116,885 + 5.8 
CR es G5 gee ate wire 238,049 228,857 + 4.0 
sail ate ite aneenle & 2,303,740 2.236.774 4+ 3.0 

TOTAL 


bts ba 6 EO bet wh 15,277,184 14,647,026 
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WORTHINGTON ANNUAL MEETING: the current trend... 


Funston’s announced plan to sell 1,500,000 more Americans 
on the advantages of capitalistic participation. They confirm 
a trend which contrasts markedly with the long stagnation 
of 1938-1948 and the bearish reaction of 1933-1936. The 
entire series of 23 annual studies is summarized in the fol- 
lowing history of percentage changes (although the number 
of corporations surveyed varied from 150 to the present 555, 
this does not affect the validity of the percentage computa- 
tion as an index to blue-chip ownership): 


1952: + 4.3% 1940: + .6% 
1951: + 5.1 1939: — 7 
1950: + 2.2 1938: + 9 
1949: + 1.1 1937: + 3.57 
1948: 1936: — 2.1 
1947: + 5 1935: — 18 
1946: + 1.9 1934: — Ol 
1945: + 6 1933: a FT 
1944: — 5 1932: + 6.6 
1943: + .l 1931: +14.4 
1942: — 8 1930: +21.1 
1941: — .)] 1929 (est.): +52.2 


Among individual corporations, massive American Tel. & 
Tel. again was the big gainer, adding 128,000 to its million- 
plus roster. Others showing significant percentage increases 
were Bell Aircraft (35.8%), Eastern Airlines (44.2%), 
Carrier Corporation (51.3%), Anchor Hocking Glass 
(54.9%), Mathieson Chemical (36.4%), Food Machinery & 
Chemical (49.5%), Motorola (43.1%), Pacific and Seaboard 
Finance companies (75% and 42%), Pillsbury Mills (31.5%), 
American Machine & Foundry (25.4%), Granite City 
Steel (31%), Kaiser Aluminum (84.1%), Texas Eastern and 
Texas Gas transmission companies (45.7% and 68.6%, 
Ashland and Lion oils (91.1% and 36.6%), Marathon paper 
(50.6%), General Tire (38.2%), the newly-listed W. R. 
Grace (58.7%), and Robbins Mills (59.4%). 

Among the industry groups, farm machinery and natural 
gas gained 11.9% each, the former bellwethered by Deere 
and J. I. Case, the latter by Texas Eastern, Texas Gas, 
Tennessee, United, E] Paso and Transcontinental. As usual, 
communications was a big gainer, attributable mainly t0 
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. must be adjudged bullish 


AT&T’s pre-eminence as the bluest of blue chips, al- 
though General Telephone attracted almost 6,000 more 
owners for a 22.2% increase. As might be expected, the oils, 
chemicals and rubbers broadened their ownership rosters 
(by 6.2%, 8.5% and 7.5%). For the first two, increases were 
slightly smaller, percentagewise, than 1951’s, while the 
rubbers’ expansion tripled the rate for the previous year. 

For the second consecutive year, aggregate ownership of 
rail stocks decreased, as did holdings in motion picture 
shares. These two laggards, the only such in 1951, were 
joined by two more industry groups in 1952: aircraft manu- 
facturers and hotels. 


COMPANIES WITH 100,000 
OR MORE STOCKHOLDERS 





1952 1951 Path 

American Tel. & Tel.*....... 1,220,509 1,092,483 411.7 
General Motors ............ 487 ,624 478,924 4+ 1.8 
m. $, Qe SA esi. 280,334 268226 4 4.5 
Standard Oil (New Jersey)... 269,474 253515 + 63 
General Electric? .......... 250,602 254,180 — 1.4 
Bank of America............ 220,498 200,190 +410.1 
Cities Service® ............. .. 200,400 203,400 — 1.5 
Pacific Gas & Electric........ 198,330 188,463 + 5.2 
Radio Corporation of America 181,605 186,592 — 2.7 
Socony-Vacuum® ........... 173,401 156,904 +10.5 
Pennsylvania Railroad® ...... 170,836 179,908 — 5.0 
Consolidated Edison (N. Y.).. 160,339 159,647 + 0.4 
Southern Company .........- 150,644 140,556 + 7.2 
Se Pont (5. 2sos I UUEae 142.744 138,168 + 3.3 
Commonwealth Edison ...... 132,149 126,001 + 49 
Public Service Electric & Gas® 119,447 116,278 + 2.7 
Texas Company® ........... 119,338 118,642 + 5.0 
Anaconda Copper Mining.... 118,948 118,616 + 0.3 
Standard Oil (Indiana)*..... 117,600 116,800 + 0.7 
Standard Oil (California)*... 109,749 104,857 + 4.7 
Westinghouse Electric ...... 108,627 102,912 + 56 
Union Carbide® ............ 106,120 102,460 + 3.6 
Bethlehem Steel ........... 106,084 101,462 + 46 
Packard Motor Car.......... 102,000 105,000 — 29 
Binclaie GU i 5.5 egiisdseee 101,240 100,687 + 0.6 
TRB vs is Ghai ve 5,348,642 5,109,821 4 4.7 


_AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURERS 


(In parentheses: total assets in millions of dollars) 


United (265.8) .......:.... 
SS Sa 
SE} a ee 
Lockheed* (223.5) ........ 
eee COORG)... 25... cee 
North American® (176.4).... 
Curtiss-Wright (168.0) ...... 
Consolidated Vultee* (152.1) 
Minneapolis-Honeywell (123.9) 
Republic® (85.4) .......... 
Grumman* (76.6) ......... 
COD kee eee 
GE i 
Glenn L. Martin® (57.2)..... 


AIRLINES 


Pan American® (200.9)...... 
Aimmfigent CIG62) .52....... 
Weleee (3004) ..........- 
Trans World® (145.4)....... 
Fastetn® (T3725) . 2.22.60. 


eee eee eee ee eens 


AUTOMOBILES 


General Motors (4,001.3).... 
Ford (1,800.0-est.) .......... 
Chrysler* (913.9). .......... 
Nash-Kelvinator® (219.2).... 
Studebaker* (194.7)........ 
Packard (183.4) ........... 
Kaiser Motors* (122.0) 
Mack Trucks*® (111.4)....... 
Hudson (102.6) ........... 
White Motor* (85.9) ....... 
Reo Motors (52.3) ......... 


AUTO SUPPLIERS 


Bendix Aviation® (259.3).... 
Borg-Warner (258.0) ....... 
Buea Go. 4367S)... 56... 
Thompson Products (167.2).. 
Electric Auto-Lite® (152.1)... 
Briggs Mfg.* (118.4)........ 
Dana Corp.® (117.5) ....... 
Timken Roller Bearing* (114.8) 
Fruehauf Trailer (112.4)..... 
Eaton Mfg.* (93.8) ........ 
Timken Detroit Axle* (82.9). 
Electric Storage Battery® (74.9) 
Clark Equipment (68.0)..... 
Standard Steel Spring (59.8). . 
Murray Corp. of America (56.3) 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel (55.6)... 
Stewart-Warner® (55.1) ..... 


% * 














1952 1951 Change 
36,208 37,260 — 28 
8,486 8,608 — 14 
26,517 26,811 — ll 
10,779 10,248 + 5.2 
13,785 14,419 — 44 
31,575 31,694 — 04 
83,572 85,741 — 25 
11,148 10,785 + 3.3 
9,123 8,788 + 3.8 
4,082 40386 + 11 
8,343 7,035 +18.6 
10,707 10,587 + ll 
2,276 1,676 +35.8 
7,450 7300 + 2.1 
264,046 264,988 — 0.4 
1952 1951 Change 
29,831 30,135 — 1.0 
40,633 38,599 + 5.3 
26,167 26,069 + 0.4 
13,693 14,586 — 6.1 
12,034 8346 +442 
122,358 117,735 + 3.9 
%G 
1952 1951 Change 
487,624 478,924 + 18 
Closely held 
80,304 78,573 + 2.2 
44,399 43,622 4+ 18 
20,704 20,481 + 11 
102,000 105,000 — 2.9 
28,361 30,317 — 65 
10,922 10,925 —0.03 
9,488 9,490 — .02 
7,916 7,505 ° + 55 
7,370 7348 + 03 
799,088 792185 + 09 
%o 
1952 1951 Change 
27,187 28,090 — $.2 
22,549 22,521 + 0.1 
26,781 26,809 — 0.1 
5,239 5,042 + 3.9 
15,481 16,037 — 3.8 
18,504 18,554 — 0.3 
5,000 4800 + 42 
20,565 20.286 4 14 
10,164 9,096 +11.7 
14,741 14,578 + Ll 
14,965 14,600 + 2.5 
15,480 15,431 —0.01 
4,625 4120 +123 
9,744 9,057 + 7.6 
8,946 8,787 + 18 
5,050 5,090 — 08 
14,649 14,850 — 14 
239,570 237,748 + 0.38 


* No duplications between common and preferred lists. 
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ANIMAL & VEGETABLE OIL PROCESSORS 


Anderson, Clayton® (414.0).. 


Archer-Daniels-Midland* (103.0) 


Spencer Kellogg*® (55.6)..... 


BANKS 


Bank of America (8,201.7)... 
National City, N. Y.* (6,117.1) 
Chase National* (5,742.8)... 
Guaranty Trust (3,149.0).... 
Manufacturers Trust® (2,949.0) 
First National, Chicago* 
: snican ety Pwhepas 
Continental Illinois National* 
Es ices cote tes tvs 
Bankers Trust® (2,186.8).... 
Chemical Bank & Trust* 
SEE 6s wea tadin’ soaks 
Security First National, L. A.* 
|: ren 
Hanover® (1,849.2) ........ 
National, Detroit* (1,729.6).. 
First National, Boston® 
Cae b- << cobhineoh» os 
Marine Midland Corp. (1,581.7) 
Irving Trust® (1,414.4)...... 
Bank of Manhattan* (1,388.1) 
American Trust* (1,258.9)... 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass* (426.2) 
Weyerhaeuser Timber (321.0) 
United States Gypsum® (202.9) 
Owens-Illinois Glass* (198.1). 
Johns-Manville* (184.2)..... 
Armstrong Cork* (186.5) .... 
Libbey-Owens-Ford* (116.8). 
Corning Glass Works (105.6). 
Lone Star Cement (100.5)... 
National Gypsum* (100.5)... 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas* 
EA es oh acticin 
Carrier Corp.* (82.6)........ 
Harbison-Walker Refractories 
Ee ee 
Long-Bell Timber* (80.7).... 
Flintkote (72.0) ............ 
Diamond Match (71.3)...... 
Lehigh Portland Cement* 
i wg 
United States Plywood (69.0). 


Halliburton Oil Well Cementing*® 


ke ERT AR cpl a 
Clevite Corp.* (53.7)....... 
Eagle-Picher (53.0) ........ 
Anchor Hocking Glass (52.5). 
Congoleum-Nairn*® (50.3) ... 


CHEMICALS 


So Sh 
Union Carbide & Carbon* 

PA MIDE ccdiecccdbebwecee. 
Allied Chemical* (768.5)... . 
SED "+ ccinet cue oe oes 
Eastman Kodak (486.2)...... 


* No duplications. 











% 
1952 1951 Change 
2,946 1,895 +55.5 
4,911 4,761 + 3.2 
5,856 5,314 +10.2 
13,713 11,970 +14.6 
% 
1952 1951 Change 
220,498 200,190 +10.1 
58,358 59,900 — 2.6 
79,401 81,544 — 26 
22,201 22,748 — 2.4 
28,224 29,175 — 33 
5,100 5,014 + 1.7 
13,977 14,116 — 10 
19,158 19,809 — 33 
16,592 17,031 — 26 
12,208 12,949 — 5.7 
10,550 10,850 — 28 
8,243 8,078 + 2.0 
22.841 23,108 — 12 
24,708 25,187 — 19 
52,003 538,239 — 28 
27,500 28,724 — 43 
6,621 6,826 — 3.0 
628,183 618,488 + 1.6 
% 
1952 1951 Change 
15,469 14,980 + 3.3 
Not available 
10,415 10,555 — 138 
15,394 14,937 + 3.1 
13,963 13,627 + 2.5 
10,409 10,562 — 15 
23,866 23,659 + 0.9 
5,685 5,021 +13.2 
12,800 11,350 +12.8 
17,561 15,957 +10.1 
8,676 63 +13,671 
10,438 6,900 +513 
6,678 6,378 + 4.7 
8,495 8,514 — 0.2 
12,027 11,820 + 18 
16,827 16,667 + 1.0 
5,751 5,667 + 1.5 
4.565 4554 4+ 02 
6,783 6,580 + 3.1 
4,550 3,800 +19.7 
6,519 6,242 + 44 
5,115 3,303 +549 
9,722 9,518 + 2.1 
238,227 216,896 + 98 
% 
1952 1961 Change 
142,744 138,168 + 3.3 
106,120 102,460 + 3.6 
27,850 26,800 + 3.9 
32,732 27,184 +20.4 
78,305 - 69,510 ++12.7 


American Cyanamid® (420, 0). 
Monsanto*® (352.9) 
Mathieson (249.7) .......... 
Food Machinery & Chemical 
CURED ewe 4 Gaielia eos aor 
Koppers Co. (169.3)........ 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. 
CRPRI? Sans cdccuncteneee « 
Publicker Industries (139.2).. 
General Aniline & Film (138.7) 
Air Reduction (135.7) ...... 
Hercules Powder (126.0)..... 
Charles Pfizer (118.9)....... 
Diamond Alkali (92.0)...... 
Texas Gulf Sulphur® (86.3).. 
International Minerals & Chem- 
ERED a odeeccbascke 
Rohm & Haas®* (78.9) ..... 
Commercial Solvents * (68.6). 
Columbian Carbon* (67.0)... 
Carborundum Co.* (63.4).... 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg.* (62,2) 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical* 
(Lee eg Oe aa 
Virginia-Carolina (59.7) ..... 
Liquid Carbonic*® (55.3)..... 
Freeport Sulphur*® (53.0).... 
Spencer Chemical (52.4)..... 
Hooker Electrochemical (51.3) 


COAL 


Pittsburgh Consolidation® 
SEED: i) areemeer nin wihn'ele wie 
Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates® 
EE a ilar bl new shep-gre. prix ole 
Glen Alden*® (100.8)........ 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation*® 
PY. Gc Ws srdeee dee swears 
Pittston Co. (87.1) 
Peabody (53B.B) ....00..c00- 
Phila. & Reading® (53.6)..... 


COMMUNICATIONS 


American Tel. & Tel.* 

SORE UN DD as ciate A No toils ve 
International Tel. & Tel. (579.7) 
New England Tel. & Tel.* 

EE ion v0 ewhhbloces 
General Telephone*® (369.3). . 
Western Union Telegraph*® 

| ee | ye 
Columbia Broadcasting (111.7) 
American Cable & Radio*® 

(66.0) 


DRUGS 


McKesson & Robbins (164.2). 
Sterling Drug (124.0)....... 
American Home Products*® 
SEE eek ecosiod ence ce’ 
Parke, Davis (114.7)........ 
Merck (1183) ..5:..5....: 
Johnson & Johnson (104.9)... 
Abbott® (93.7) 
gi eee 
Bristol-Myers (54.8) 


eeeee eee ewes 


eee ener 
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68,722 62,785 

$1,708 . 26,289 +208 
30,000 22,000 +364 
14,812 9,911 +495 
13,511 11,532 +172 
14,353 11,351 +265 
6,135 4918 4248 
650 650 0.0 
24,152 24211 ~— 02 
11,497 11,047 +4 4) 
13,545 12,300 +101 
8,635 $355 + 84 
88,750 38,640 + 08 
10,981 10,486 + 52 
1,960 1897 + 338 
21,210 21535 — 15 
8,041 7,993 + 06 
1,845 1,366 +85. 
6,431 5,747 +119 
4,162 $3,253 +279 
5,883 6,172 — 47 
8,632 8869 — 27 
12,750 12,250 + 4) 
4,548 4553 — 01 
3,163 3,127 +12 
748,827 690,309 4+ 85 

% 
1952 1951 Change 
5,469 5,406 + 12 
15,900 14500 + 97 
7,948 8,724 — 89 
12,983 12,889 + 0) 
6,327 8,830 —284 
3,894 8,188 +248 
7,789 7,985 — 25 
60,310 61,467 — 19 

% 
1952 1951 Change 
1,220,509 1,092,483 +117 
57,033 54,912 + 39 
18,285 17,262 + 59 
30,467 24996 +222 
20,095 20,207 — 06 
18,030 20,1381 —104 
5,417 5,496 — 14 
1,369,836 1,235,367 +109 

% 
1952 1951 Change 
16,000 16,000 0.0 
85,887 35,162 + 05 
20,137 19,159 + 5 
23,366 22.473 + 40 
15,100 13,400 +127 
2,178 1,993 + 98 
15,973 15,272, + 46 
16,225 17,083 — 4! 
16,642 15,063 +105 
—— 
160,958 155,555 + 35 








22. 2Be.4 


Feeke 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


Westinghouse Electric (1,195.3) 
General Electric® (1,579.5)... 
Radio Corp. of America (432.3) 
AVCO Mfg. (186.9)......... 
Sylvania (176.4) ........... 
Et”: tee 
Admiral* (87.5) 
Motorola (81.2) ............ 
Raytheon Mfg. (75.2) ....... 
McGraw Electric (61.4)..... 


FARM MACHINERY 


International Harvester* 

( 1,090.6 ) 
Deere & Co. (432.1) ........ 
Allis-Chalmers (359.5) ...... 
Caterpillar Tractor (253.5)... 
BE ei fs rere 
Sevres CROEE nc npis vie cess 
Minneapolis-Moline* (84.2).. 


eee ee ewe ewer eee 


FINANCE 


C.LT. Financial Corp.* 
ORME hi sc cnint ican ece 
Commercial Credit Co. (969.4) 
Associates Investment Co.* 
(7) SiS Bie (es See a 
Household Finance Corp. 
RUN haa a curt erably oo 
Beneficial Loan Corp.* (300.3) 
Pacific Finance Corp. (224.2). 


American Investment Co. of Iil. 


RUE Sara se-wdkatetbuledues 
Family Finance (134.5)..... 
Seaboard Finance Co. (120.1) 
General Finance Corp. (79.6) . 
James Talcott, Inc. (52.4).... 
General Acceptance Corp. 

SAE Uiitenaive tot ieee ces 


FOOD CHAINS 


Atlantic & Pacific Tea (419.8) 
Safeway (338.4) 
Beoger CRE) 6. bidcasess 
American Stores* (110.0).... 
First National Stores (73.4)... 
National Tea (66.0) ........ 
Food Fair (53.4) cee e eee enee 


FOOD PROCESSORS 


Bwift® (GBR) oii wrce sce 
Armour (496.8) .........06. 
National Dairy Products*® 
Co ae 
General Foods ( 5 
Borden® (285.9) ........00- 
Coca-Cola® (227.4) ........ 
National Biscuit (201.8) ..... 
California Packing* (170.7).. 
Wilson & Co. (165.0)........ 


_— 


* No duplications. 
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%o 
1952 1951 Change 
108,627 102,912 + 5.6 
250,602 254,180 — 14 
181,605 186,592 — 2.7 
64,494 63,288 + 1.9 
22,162 21,206 + 45 
15,954 14,206 +12.3 
6,132 5,191 +18.1 
4,650 3,250 +43.1 
8,188 6,920 +183 
6,000 6,000 0.0 
668,414 663,745 + 0.7 
% 
1952 1951 Change 
78,904 71,795 + 9.9 
24,900 19,300 +29.0 
33,133 29,667 +411.7 
20,035 20,050 — 0.1 
8,315 6,563 +26.7 
12,019 10,556 +13.9 
7,484 7,282 + 28 
184,790 165,213 +411.9 
%G 
1952 1951 Change 
20,000 19,800 + 1.0 
28,975 28,096 + 3.1 
4,159 4118 + 1.1 
7,958 8,110 — 19 
22,006 21,107 + 4.38 
4,926 2,815 +75.0 
7,200 6,250 +15.2 
8,301 7,393 +123 
12,186 8,579 +42.0 
8,681 8,621 + 0.7 
1,190 1175 +18 
5,832 4,708 ++23.9 
131,414 120,767 + 88 
Jo 
1952 1951 Change 
Not available 
28,800 25,000 +15.2 
26,108 26,274 — 06 
8,427 8,084 + 4.2 
10,014 10,020 — O01 
5,180 4810 + 7.7 
6,616 6,300 + 5.0 
85,145 80,488 + 58 
%o 
1952 1951 Change 
64,996 64,495 + 08 
29,760 32,013 — 7.0 
63,205 63,797 — 09 
65,350 65,3875 —0.04 
51,324 51,479 — 03 
21,201 21098 + 05 
69,045 66,682 + 3.5 
10,852 10.298 + 54 
16,811 17,172 — 2.1 


Corn Products Refining (164.8) 


. General Mills (156.4)....... 


Standard Brands (154.7)..... 
H. J. Heinz (158.7)........- 
American Sugar Refining* 
SEMI doce bc ttclisices 
Ralston Purina (141.6)...... 
Libby, McNeill & Libby* 
CE ocho son sti t tees 
Quaker Oats (121.6)........ 
International Packers Ltd. 
i”; pg SRR 
Pillsbury Mills (104.7)....... 
Carnation (102.0) .......... 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift* 
8 pd SEA ae 
Cudahy Packing (86.8) ..... 
A. E. Staley Mfg.* (83.2).... 
Wm. Wrigley® (78.5) ....... 
West Indies Sugar (78.0).... 


‘Great Western Sugar (74.3)... 


Continental Baking (71.6).... 
Cuban Atlantic Sugar* (70.1). 
Clinton Foods (67.7)........ 
Hershey Chocolate (65.4).... 
United Biscuit (65.0)........ 
| Ser ae 
Hunt Foods (60.8).......... 
Con. Grocers Corp. (59.0)... 
Pot: BGG (GTZ)... ceciccces 
Cuban-American Sugar (57.7) 
Stokely-Van Camp* (57.6)... 
Sunshine Biscuits* (55.0).... 
South Porto Rico Sugar (54.7) 
John Morrell* (51.3) ....... 
Hawaiian Pineapple Ltd.* 
GR) chip cae sc heme ces 


HOTELS 


Hitton® (80.5) 2... 2. ccccccee 
Sheraton*({ 82.5) ............ 
Santee 1 GR is « « a0ins 65:00 «3 


MACHINERY 


Amer. Radiator & Standard 
SUID Sail in o waite KRG ese 
Ingersoll-Rand (145.8) ...... 
Babcock & Wilcox (131.8)... 
National Supply* (130.1).... 
Continental Motors* (121.0). 
United Shoe Mach.* (109.1). 
Comb. Engrg. Inc.* (105.8).. 
Worthington (98.7) ........ 
Fairbanks, Morse* (91.4).... 
Otis Elevator® (82.8) ....... 
POGGIO TIED wcdScccceee 
Dresser Industries (79.6).... 
Amer. Machine & Foundry 
AGS 
Link-Belt® (78.7) -......... 
Cincinnati Milling (76.7) .... 
Bucyrus-Erie* (68.0) 
Foster Wheeler® (66.4) ..... 
Yale & Towne® (65.5) ...... 
DO AAT D i ddicacseccess 
Rockwell Mfg.* (57.9) ...... 
Ex-Cell-O (56.0) ........... 
Niles-Bement-Pond* (55.6) .. 


ee eeeee 











25,703 25,928 — 09 
13,060 13,110 — 04 
72,353 73,582 — 16 
8,507 3,226 + 8.7 
21,001 21,257 — 12 
4,742 4530 + 47 
80,716 31,549 — 2.6 
13,581 10,842 +25.3 
12,805 11,993 + 6.8 
10,576 8,041 +31.5 
1,903 1,928 — 13 
12,151 12,061 + 0.8 
7,061 7,155 — 13 
2,517 2,468 + 2.0 
12,356 12,330 +. 0.2 
5,270 5,226 + 08 
16,148 16,587  — 2.7 
16,025 16,836 — 48 
5,407 4,518 +19.8 
7,341 7,318 + 0.3 
13,245 13,301 — 0.4 
8,038 7,800 + 3.1 
7,850 7,800 + 0.6 
3,000 8,500 —14.3 
6,086 4,788 ++27.1 
1,656 1696 —24 
4,675 4571 + 23 
9,236 8,827 + 46 
7,932 7,810 + 16 
7,816 7,720 + 12 
8,005 2,981 . + 25 
5,989 5,903 + 0.6 
765,245 761,731 + 0.5 
%o 
1952 1951 Change 
4,652 4,260 + 9.2 
6,472 7,701 —16. 
2,368 2,258 + 49 
13,492 14,219 — 5.1 
% 
1952 1951 Change 
70,248 67,004 + 48 
8,543 8,903. — 4.0 
5,716 5,214 + 9.6 
10,225 9,495 + 7.7 
22,573 23,333 — 33 
26,315 26,268 + 0.2 
5,344 5,214 + 25 
7,094 6,626 + 7.1 
5,614 5,233 + 7.3 
17,808 17,031 + 4.6 
Not available 
9,213 9,263 — 05 
11,054 8,815 +25.4 
6,751 6,708 + 0.6 
3,358 3,111 + 7.9 
12,298 12,641 — 2.7 
2,136 2,069 + 3.2 
8,587 8,353 + 7.0 
8,587 7,806 +10.0 
8,942 7,814 +14.4 
4,586 4,350 + 5.4 
5,082 5,016 +138 
255,074 245,267 + 4.0 





METAL FABRICATORS 


American Can (434.3) ...... 
Continental Can (302.9)..... 
Crane (204.3) 
A. O. Smith® (97.8) ........ 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry® (87.8) . 
Simmons* 4677) ..5..0.isi 2. 
Crown Cork & Seal (85.5).... 
Rheem® (83.8) 
Scovill Mfg. (81.9) ......... 
Anaconda Wire & Cable* 
(70.0) 
Revere Copper & Brass*® (67.6) 
General Cable (67.5) ....... 
Gillette Safety Razor (66.9) .. 
Blaw-Knox® (64.0) ......... 
Stanley Works® (56.7) ...... 


eee ee ew ew ewe 


oe eee eee ee ee 


ee 


METALS, FERROUS 


U. S. Steel (2,988.4)........ 
Bethlehem (1,610.1) ........ 
Republic® (757.8) .......... 
Jones & Laughlin® (577.7)... 
National Steel (496.6) ...... 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube® 
| | SS oe 
Ree Te)... esis ees ce 
Inland Steel* (400.8) ....... 
Kaiser Steel (237.0) ........ 
Wheeling® (228.2) ......... 
Colorado Fuel & Iron (176.2). 
Crucible Steel (157.0) ...... 
Allegheny Ludlum® (140.5).. 
M. A. Hanna Co. (134.6).... 
Pittsburgh (128.8) ......... 
Granite City (101.7)........ 
BE GID “cada pecs css 
Interlake Iron* (85.4) ...... 
Barium Steel* (50.2)........ 


METALS, NON-FERROUS 


Aluminum Co. of America 


(865.6 ) 


Anaconda Copper Mining (787.8 ) 


Kennecott Copper® (703.5).. 
Reynolds Metals (422.2)..... 
Amer. Smelting & Refining 
SRM ts cui bkntinte his es 
Phelps Dodge* (335.8)...... 
Kaiser Alum. & Chem. (284.2) 
National Lead (223.9) ...... 
Newmont Mining*® (160.0)... 
American Metal Ltd. (143.5). 
Cerro de Pasco* (128.1)..... 
New Jersey Zinc*® (116.3).... 
U. S. Smelting & Refining 
SET EE vic iwlienehads ens 
St. Joseph Lead® (78.4)..... 
Bridgeport Brass (53.5)...... 
Calumet & Hecla* (50.1).... 


MISCELLANEOUS 


American Express Co.* (498.6) 
Greyhound Corp. (229:0).:. <- 





* No duplications. 














1962 1951 Change 
33,826 28,898 +17.1 
31,748 82,947 — 36 
20,408 20565 — 08 
1,552 1393 +114 
8,914 7,802 +143 
11,581 11,784 — 17 
9,576 9,772 — 2.0 
8,830 6,431 + 37.3 
16,916 16,008 + 5.7 
2,474 2382 + 3.9 
6,654 6,549 + 1.6 
7,808 7,606 + 2.7 
31,060 30,247 + 2.7 
11,720 11,745 — 0.2 
8,762 8,229 + 65 
211,829 202,358 + 4.7 
% 
1952 1951 Change 
280,334 268,226 + 4.5 
106,084 101,462 + 4.6 
62,565 61,629 + 1.5 
41,313 38,818 + 64 
Not available 
15,471 14,489 + 7.2 
50,594 50,174 + 0.8 
16,478 15,241 + 8.1 
28,786 31,000 — 7.1 
10,603 10,182 + 4.7 
11,793 10,416 +13.2 
9,349 10,027 — 68 
16,354 16,287 + 04 
3,945 3,427 +415.1 
5,326 5,158 + 3.4 
9,225 7,041 +31, 
8,200 8,080 + 1.5 
9,144 8,953 + 2.1 
8,425 8250 + 2.1 
693,989 668,755 4+ 3.8 
% 
1952 1951 Change 
14,454 14,186 4+ 1.9 
118,948 118,616 + 0.3 
88,668 87,657 + 12 
6,115 5,996 + 2.0 
32,697 30,621 + 6.8 
35,960 32,118 +12.0 
9,487 5,153 +84.1 
23,803 20,973 +13.5 
3,735 3,331 +12.1 
3,338 3,122 + 69 
6,713 6,863 — 2.2 
8,189 7,863 + 4.2 
12,176 12,556 — 3.0 
10,182 9,023 +12.8 
8,752 8,582 + 2.0 
18,278 18,500 — 12 
401,495 385,160 + 42 
% 
1952 1951 Change 
25,848 25,936 — 0.3 
- 59,623 55,716 + 7.0 
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Olin Industries (182.7)...... 3,243 516 +5285 
American Optical Co.* (64.9). 5,358 4523 +185 
City Products (60.3)........ 11,026 10,740 + 27 
Adams Express (54.8)....... 11,500 11,500 00 
Tena Fis caer emees 116,598 108931 + 70 
MOVIES . 
1952 1951 Change 
Loew’s Inc.* (215.8) ....... 37,989 35,673 + 65 
United Paramount Theatres® 

Ae) a Rr Le 24,732 25,231 — 20 
Paramount Pictures (116.5). . 24,000 24,000 0.0 
20th Century-Fox® (108.1) .. 21,500 24,592 —126 
Warner Brothers® (70.1) .... 21,140 22.774 — 72 

ee 157,660 159,128 — 09 
NATURAL GAS 
1952 1951 Change 
Columbia Gas System® (547.7) 83,604 78,785 + 61 
Tennessee Gas Transmission 

SE BaAidbe bs cs Gardseoce 42,603 $4,875 +222 
United Gas® (523.5) ........ 34,545 27,422 +260 
Peoples Gas, Light & Coke* 

Fen cath on a wita cathe « 14,782 14,679 + 07 
Texas Eastern Transmission 

EY PCE Sen ket ay we 35,667 24.485 +457 
Consol. Natural Gas* (389.5). 69,958 61,601 +1386 
El Paso Natural Gas (388.0) .. 19,462 14,203 +87.0 
American Natural Gas (383.2) 16,600 15,400 + 78 
Pacific Lighting (380.3)..... 27,543 27,324 + 08 
Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line*® ; 

BT LN o's oo eek chi e ee 17,806 14,242 +250 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line 

MCL Oe ahaa Gateee o's 10,243 9911 + 34 
Lone Star” (8116) i......... 15,351 15,883 — 02 
Northern (207.2) ........... 15,427 15,295 + 09 
Texas Gas Transmission ( 156.2 ) 10,636 6,308 +686 
Brooklyn Union (128.9) ..... 7,738 7,882 + 55 
Southern® (121.9) .......... 13,265 13,481 — 12 
Oklahoma (116.1) .......... 7,120 6,896 + 32 
aes” TERS) ..i vere e.c 13,754 12,4383 +106 
United Gas Improvement® 

teh le a a a Win 32,066 34,239 — 64 
Equitable Gas*® (74.4) ...... 12,696 13,347 — 49 

i, ey Ae Pe eee 500,866 447,591 +119 
OFFICE EQUIPMENT % 
1952 1951 Change 
International Business Machines* 

RIE 0 Antics eS etweie os 19,621 18,597 + 55 
Remington Rand*® (201.4)... 35,631 29,819 +195 
National Cash Register (168.0) 14,905 15,109 — 14 
Burroughs Corp.* (129.2).... 28,540 28,400 + 05 
Underwood (56.3) ......... 9,381 8,723 + 75 

WOON Kis oweiccstss 108,078 100,648 + 7A 
PAINTS % 
1952 1951 Change 
Sherwin-Williams (131.8) ... 5,534 5,228 + 59 
Glidden® (102.0) ........... 18,145 17,797 + 20 
Pig inn <Gk Shean 23,679 23,025 + 28 
PUBLISHING AND PRINTING % 
1952 1951 Change 
Cae (O08)... oes... 16,095 16,726 — $8 
a, a ae 7,780 6,560 +186 
American News® (74.0)..... 4,999 4,463 +120 
» | RE rs 28,874 
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OILS 


Standard (N. J.) (5,049.3)... 
Socony-Vacuum® (2,011.3) .. 
Standard (Ind.)* (1,963.9) .. 
Texas Co.* (1,786.1) ....... 
Gulf® { LOBP BF 00:00 odie 50,0 
Standard (Calif.)* (1,407.2). 
Humble Oil & Refining* 
(1,106.2) 
Cities Service® (1,047.1)..... 
Sinclair® (1,035.3) 
Phillips Petroleum* (922.9).. 
Soll® (GBBT Dy vin oie sivs Keic ce’ 
Creole Petroleum® (855.7)... 
Atlantic Refining (525.8)..... 
Union, of Calif. (435.0). ..... 
Gen (GRRE GS eee ccepthses. 
Pure (366.7 ) 
Continental* (360.9) ....... 
Tide Water Associated* (341.5) 
Gewey (R0G.B) 3... SS. 
Ghio® (2081) 0.6.6. 
Standard (Ohio) (282.4).... 
Pan American Petroleum 
PED Ved babs' waddnt ass 
Oe 
RichGeld® (2155) ..:....... 
Mid-Continent Petroleum* 
(iy. 2s BOOP eg & Cem Ne Pike SA 
Ashland Oil & Refining (161.9) 
BOAT TMM |. osc 5,0 pladarale-.0 
Pacific Western® (129.0)..... 
Superior® (124.7) .......... 
Warren Petroleum* (120.2).. 
Standard (Ky.)* (96.8)..... 
Amerada Petroleum* (93.2). . 
Houston, of Texas* (76.2).... 
Plymouth® (75.6) .......... 
South Penn* (61.7) 
Honolulu® (55.3) 


ee ee eee eee ee ees 


oe ee ee eee 


ee eee eee ewe ewes 


eee eee eee 


PAPER AND PULP 


International (471.5) ....... 
Crown Zellerbach*® (233.0)... 
me. Regis (3008) ... advises. 
Kimberly-Clark (148.8) ..... 
West Virginia P & P (129.7).. 
eet CRM oo nace ae ans oo 
Champion (101.7) ......... 
Marathon® (100.6) ......... 
Robert Gair (91.7) ......... 
Union Paper & Bag® (89.0).. 
Mead (GRIND: sae. s cans os 
Container Corp. of America 
(348) Adieiaes coeteadacs 
National Container (78.0) ... 
Minnesota & Ontario (71.8).. 
Great Northern® (65.8)...... 
Gaylord Container* (60.0)... 


eee ee eww eee esas 


RAIL EQUIPMENT 


Pullman, Inc.® (213.7)...... 

General American Transp’n* 
bo : a Re 

Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton*® 
(174.8) 


ee eee eee eee were ee 


* No duplications. 
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1952 1951 Somes 
269,474 253,515 + 63 
173,401 156,904 +105 
117,600 116,800 + 0.7 
119,338 113,642 + 5.0 

41,083 86,576 +123 
109,749 104,857 + 4.7 

13,974 12,866 + 8.6 
200,400 203,400 — 15 
101,240 100,687 + 0.6 

87,514 70,233 +246 

17,563 17,748 — 1.0 

4,461 4,309 + 3.5 

40,340 $31,755 +27.0 

42,115 40,243 + 4.7 

16,369 14,342 +14.1 

36,969 86,548 + 1.2 

29,682 29,508 + 0.6 

24,619 23,424 + 5.1 

64,382 63,466 + 1.4 

33,357 83,162 + 0.6 

29,195 27,025 + 8.0 

1,226 1,273 — 3.7 

3,934 3,750 + 49 

11,548 11267 + 2.5 

14,934 15,100 — 1.1 

26,977 14,119 +491.1 

16,111 11,791 +36.6 

1,829 1710 + 7.0 
1,094 1027 + 65 

3,620 3,149 +15.0 

22,226 21,898 + 15 

4,935 8,907 +26.3 

3,636 3,588 + 1.3 

6,080 5,582 + 8.9 

9,074 8,964 + 1.2 

3,785 8,624 + 4.4 

1,700,834 1,601,749 + 6.2 
%o 

1952 1951 Change 

31,804 80,3890 + 4.7 

17,192 17,498 —18 

20,482 19,700 + 4.0 

9,324 9,709 — 4.0 

4,277 4405 — 29 

14,767 13,9389 + 5.9 

5,899 5,583 + 5.7 

8,771 5,825 +50.6 

7,582 7,771 — 24 

9,741 9,327 + 44 
5,792 5,603 + 3.4 

11,858 11,748 + 0.9 

13,367 12,054 +410.9 

11,400 11,054 + 3.1 

4,621 4502 + 2.6 
6,700 6375 + 5.1 

183,577 175,483 + 46 

1952 1951 Change 

32,266 80,920 + 4.4 

10,927 11,264 — 3.0 

21,778 22,402 — 28 


American Car & Fdry.* (149.5) 
American Locomotive* (144.2) 
’ Westinghouse Air Brake* 
SB ae 
Union Tank Car* (94.2)..... 
American Brake Shoe (89.0). . 
American Steel Foundries® 
(79.7) 


ee eee eee eee ee eens 


RAILROADS 


Pennsylvania®* (3,133.5) ..... 
New York Central* (2,613.9). 
Southern Pacific*® (1,954.4)... 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
(1,462.7) 
Union Pacific® (1,308.4)..... 
Baltimore & Ohio (1,295.2)... 
Chesapeake & Ohio (951.5).. 
Great Northern* (889.1)..... 
Northern Pacific* (881.6).... 
GNI TOL.GD 0... 550s ods 
Chicago, Burl. & Quincy* 
0 8 ae 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
(672.0) 
Illinois Central (669.3)...... 
Louisville & Nashville* (604.0) 
Norfolk & Western* (601.5).. 
Chicago & North Western*® 
0 Ee Ro ne are 
Atlantic Coast Line (500.6).. 
GIES Pi vc nad ccviceves 
Nickel Plate* (435.3) ....... 
Reading Co. (434.2) ........ 
New Haven (419.6) ........ 
Seaboard Air Line (321.8)... 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas* (300.3) 
Boston & Maine (272.8)..... 
Texas & Pacific® (257.5)..... 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio* (180.6) 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois* 
SRA a a tana een ee bas 


ee eee eee eee eens 


eee ee eee eee eee eee 


RETAIL 


Sears, Roebuck* (1,362.0)... 
Montgomery Ward (717.3)... 
F. W. Woolworth* (398.4)... 
J. C. Penney (354.2)........ 
May Dept. Stores (250.5)... . 
Allied Stores (220.8)........ 
S. S. Kresge* (216.9)........ 
Federated (207.9) .......... 
United Merchants & Mfg.* 
CUR tend «os cinbadwk ne « 
Gimbel Bros. (147.2)......... 
R. H. Macy (142.0) ........ 
Marshall Field (138.0) ...... 
City Stores (115.7) ......... 
S. H. Kress® (112.9)........ 
W. T. Grant (108.2) 
"la EG so enn tienes 
J. J. Newberry (87.9) ....... 
G. C. Murphy (83.7) ....... 
Associated Dry Goods (78.5). 
Western Auto Supply (71.4).. 
Wee COT hia a becic cae. 
Bond Stores (64.9) ......... 
Gamble-Skogmo (59.6) 
Mercantile Stores* (58.7) ... 
Lerner Stores (56.7) ........ 


eee eee 


eevee 
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13,692 13,471 + 16 
19,361 19,666 — 16 
37,160 34,259 + 85 
7,270 7,282 — 02 
13,109 11,933 + 9.9 
14,255 14,108 + 1.0 
169,818 165,305 + 2.7 
% 
1952 1951 Change 
170,836 179,908 — 5.0 
44.641 47,582 — 6.2 
55,368 51,424 + 7.7 
59,633 59,733 — 02 
59,449 59,205 + 0.4 
16,401 17,589 — 68 
90,580 88,120 + 28 
32,612 32,387 + 0.7 
19,899 20,428 — 26 
18,339 18,226 + 0.6 
749 Tet — 29 
21,126 21,101 + 0.1 
9,202 9,066 + 15 
15,746 15,723 + 0.2 
29,500 26,551 +11.1 
11,991 13,426 —10.7 
5,040 5,150 — 2.1 
25,835 25,390 + 18 
13,510 13,492 + 0.1 
9,898 9,856 + 0.4 
4,635 4,510 + 28 
5,302 6,659 —20.4 
6,474 5,974 + 84 
7,760 7,778 — 0. 
1,108 1,091 + 16 
8,119 7,562 + 7.4 
3,219 2,777 +15.9 
746,972 751,479 — 0.6 
%o 
1952 1951 Change 
94,351 93,900 + 0.5 
68,434 68,145 + 0.4 
86,691 83,955 + 33 
29,157 28,818 + 12 
19,217 18,797 + 2.2 
18,143 18,093 + 0.3 
28,737 29,207 — 16 
11,192 9,601 +16.6 
15,285 13,711 +115 
9,600 9,400 + 2.1 
29,357 29,535 — 0.6 
14,997 14,397 + 4,2 
4,352 4,409 — 13 
9,065 8,861 + 2.3 
6,899 6,975 — ll 
9,229 9,280 — 0.6 
3,934 3,902 + 0.8 
7,977 7,810 + 21 
10,350 10,250 + 1.0 
4,337 4,380 — 10 
4,042 2.934 +878 
Not available 

7,061 6,580 + 7.8 
8,151 8,288 — 42 
6,000 5,500 + 9.1 
501,558 491,728 + 2.0 








RUBBER 


Goodyear (665.0) .......... 
Firestone (552.3) .......... 
U. S. Rubber (482.0) ....... 
B. F. Goodrich*® (420.7) ..... 
General (113.2) 


eevee e et eeeens 


SHIPPING 


United Fruit® (37.4) ....... 
W. R. Grace (252.0) ........ 
ae ee Ch 2) ee 
American Export (97.4) ..... 
Moore-McCormack (93.7) ... 
ae? OS ane 
American President* (70.7). . 
Newport News S & DD (68.1) 
General Dynamics (64.5).... 


SHOES AND LEATHER 


International (149.3) ....... 
Endicott Johnson (86.9) .... 
Brown Shoes* (55.1) ....... 


Procter & Gamble (408.7).... 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet ( 160.1 ) 


TEXTILES 


Celanese (326.9) ........... 
Burlington Mills (276.6)..... 
American Viscose (270.6).... 
J. P. Stevens* (267.3) ...... 
Cannon Mills (127.1) ....... 
Cone Mills (120.3) ......... 
gil GE) 
American Woolen* (93.0) ... 
Beaunit Mills (91.4) ........ 
M. Lowenstein (87.7) ....... 
Industrial Rayon* (82.9) .... 
Pacific Mills (78.7) ......... 
Alexander Smith* (78.1).... 
Dan River Mills (75.0) ...... 
West Point Mfg.* (68.1)..... 
Bigelow-Sanford (67.0) ..... 
Robbins Mills (66.3) ........ 
American Enka* (59.7) ...., 
BE COED wc cweceworess 
Cluett, Peabody (54.1) ..... 
Pepperell (51.1) ........... 
Mohawk Carpet* (50.9) 


TOBACCO 


American Tobacco (783.2)... 
R. J. Reynolds (591.6)....... 
Liggett & Myers (488.3)..... 
Philip Morris Ltd. (265.1).... 
P. Lorillard (160.8) ........ 





* No duplications. 




















1952 1951 Chnand 
46,723 44693 + 4.5 
17,580 17,606 — 0.1 
31,103 26,201 +418.7 
16,576 16,641 — 0.4 
4,922 3,561 +38.2 
116,904 108,702 + 7.5 
Jo 
1952 1951 _ Change 
66,165 63,216 + 4.7 
4,249 2,677 +858.7 
9,943 9,369 + 6.1 
4,233 4,184 + 1.2 
4,287 3,735 +148 
1,899 1773 + 7.1 
535 573 — 66 
7,827 7,850 — 03 
7,340 6,990 + 5.0 
106,478 100,367 6.1 
Te 
1952 1951 Change 
12,874 12,405 + 38 
10,962 10,658 + 2.9 
3,304 8,060 + 8.0 
27,140 26,123 + 3.9 
1952 1951 Change 
49,613 49,026 + 1.2 
17,125 17,065 + 0.4 
66,738 66,091 + 1.0 
To 
1952 1951 Change 
40,097 37,8388 + 6.0 
19,955 16,955 +17.7 
17,406 17,049 + 2.1 
8,450 7,093 +19. 
Not available 
7,107 7,150 — 06 
7,033 6,335 +11.0 
17,134 17,468 — 1.9 
2,511 2,508 + 0.1 
3,539 3,407 + 3.9 
7,481 7,731 — 32 
5,890 5,969 — 1.3 
3,161 3,046 + 38 
7,354 7,231 + 17 
9,050 7,805 +16.0 
6,700 6,680 + 03 
2,238 1404 +59.4 
1,689 1494 +13.1 
12,042 9,730 +23.8 
11,443 11544 — 0.9 
6,500 6,100 + 6.6 
4,296 4190 + 25 
123,618 116,885 + 58 
Yo 
1952 1951 Change 
82,958 75,017 +410.6 
71,267 71,734 — 0.7 
37,149 36,149 4+ 28 
18,266 17,618 + 3.7 
28,409 28,339 + 0.2 
238,049 228,857 + 4.0 


UTILITIES 


Pacific Gas & Electric (1,469.1) 
Consol. Edison, N. Y. (1,460.6) 
Commonwealth Edison® 
(1,121.9) 
American Gas & Electric® 
(860.2 ) 
Southern Co. (704.2) ....... 
Public Service Electric & Gas*® 
GRE Geeks «sob ewes 
Southern California Edison*® 
ff) Bn See) eee erie 
Philadelphia Electric (629.9) . 
Niagara Mohawk Power 
Re fn eG Se. cade ee 
Detroit Edison*® (550.0)..... 
General Public Utilities*® 
SP LS cielo babies 
Consumers Power (478.1).... 
Middle South Utilities* (457.8 ) 
Standard Gas & Electric (73.6) 
North American® (430.4)... . 
Texas Utilities* (394.8)..... 
Northern States Power Co. 
(Minn.) (352.8) ......... 
Central & South West* (352.0) 
Ohio Edison (351.2) ....... 
Penn. Power & Light (345.7). 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating 
ERE? Rhinbkn oss slews.os.00 
Consol. G., E. L. & P.* (282.9) 
Duquesne Light (276.0).... 
Wisconsin Electric Power 
EE gate oot cc edith tess 
Illinois Power® (242.4) ..... 
Carolina Power & Light (233.6) 
Boston Edison® (233.3)...... 
Florida Power & Light (202.8) 
Gulf States Utilities (192.2).. 
Potomac Electric Power (188.2) 
Northern Indiana Public Service 
EY tl inal Win. See dia buen 
Public Service of Colorado 
i EIU 
Dayton Power & Light (162.0) 
Kansas City Power & Light 
ERE era 
Central Maine Power (155.9). 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric 
SD i a ore Gi 
Southwestern Public Service 
| Re a ae 
Indianapolis Power & Light 
ED iatnk Detwtedhwhd<%s 
Columbus & Southern Ohio Elec. 
EE See an: duigsaiiad «ee 
Florida Power Corp. (120.4). . 
Wisconsin Power & Light 
SE Ca 
Toledo Edison Co. (110.8)... 
San Diego Gas & Electric 
SED icti bc causkbabies 
Wisconsin Public Service Corp. 
Ce Sotehe. « sedibiadeas 
Puget Sound Power & Light Co.* 
Pt aA taka so whetkse.s 
California Oregon Power Co. 
SEY det iain'a Wiuuie gia des b's 
Washington Gas Light Co. 
SD nc SEMA n om s'aie sikh os 
Kansas Gas & Electric Co. 
aN enna mirtirint 5 & 6 
Montana-Dakota Utilities Co. 
ND or ee ante rk ak Iara 
Interstate Power Co. (58.9)... 
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1952 
198,330 
160,339 


132,149 


31,994 
150,644 


119,447 


82,449 
94,676 


90,888 
66,184 


66,002 
57,000 
26,776 

7,182 
46,920 
26,570 


62,297 
37,053 
76,827 
76,157 
32,062 
30,041 
10,537 
48,890 
21,500 
31,317 
28,060 
21,114 
13,476 
41,502 
39,092 


15,121 
19,110 


11,455 
23,917 


13,809 
17,844 
12,717 


16,399 
17,901 


37,755 
76,689 


20,648 
16,968 
11,892 
17,345 

9,661 
13,883 


7,784 
15,367 





1951 Chang 
188,463 + 52 
159,647 + 04 
126,001 + 49 
30,461 + 5.0 
140,556 + 7.2 
116,278 + 2.7 
76,298 + 8.1 
96,728 — 2] 

91,722 — 09 
59,765 +410.7 

66,636 — id 

55,589 + 2.5 

25,668 + 438 

18,190 —60.5 

46,824 + 02 

26,900 — 12 

59,6440 + 45 

39,127 — 53 

77,984 — 15 

73,611 + 35 

31,818 + 08 

28,893 4.0 

866 +1,116. 

49,976 — 22 

21,500 0.0 

29,684 + 5.5 

27,582 + 19 
24,161 —12.6 

13,569 + 7.2 

42,396: — 2] 
88,974 + 038 

14,9389 + 12 

18,388 + 4. 

11,224 + 21 
22,852 + 47 

10,125 +364 

15,374 +16.1 

12508 4+ 1M 

14,072 +165 

17,189 + 45 

34,643 + 9.0 

76,079 + 08 

20,194 + 28 

8,062 +105 

14,231 —164 

15,454 +122 

9250 + 44 

11,788 +178 

11,766 —338 

14,289 + 75 

+ 30 


2,303,740 2,236,774 
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AMMO FOR MOLINE 


As THE last rounds whistled from Ten- 
nessee long rifles in 1865, a tiny Illinois 
blacksmith shop sprang open as the 
Moline Plow Works.* Eighty-eight 
years and several mergers later the 
plowshop sits on $84 million assets, 
sells $80-$90 million worth of Minne- 
apolis-Moline tractors and farm tools 
annually. But last month Minne-Mo’s 
rugged, 70ish President Warren C. 
MacFarlane was glad of a new item in 
his line which is spelling the difference 
between boom and gloom for M-M’s 
faltering tractor business in hard-sell 
1953. The item: ordnance ammunition 
contracts, destined to account for 30% 
of Minne-Mo’s 1953 volume. 

Defense has spiked most farm equip- 
pers this year. They feel the bite of 
lower rural incomes, hope that cur- 
rent seasonal pickups plus military 
production will combine to match 
last year’s levels. In Minneapolis, Mac- 
Farlane saw his first quarter run a 
$900,000 deficit (vs. 1952’s $264,000 


loss); by half-time M-M was “back in - 


the black” after March sales (up 15%) 
were highest on record, After a slump- 
ing April, six months’ farm volume was 
“10 to 12% less than a year ago.” What 
made the difference was MacF’s ammo 
barrage, blasting total volume to 28% 
over first-half 1952 ($46 million vs. 
$36 million). Per-share earnings, said 
he, bettered the 45c of a year ago by 
a nickel (net: $860,500 vs. $689,348). 
Defense sales at $14.9 million were a 
smashing 5,522% ahead. 

With the ammo shot-in-the-arm, 
MacFarlane now lists a payroll of 9,500 
vs. 8,000 last year. So, “much of that 
first quarter loss came from the heavy 
make-over and personnel training.” 
Current ammo production—a military 
secret—probably runs $38 million a 
month; publicized backlog is $45 mil- 
lion. At that rate (and crusty MacF 
sees no ammo cutbacks in sight, what 
with “all the Korea hullaballoo”), 
defense will contribute plenty to 1953 
gross. Of last year’s $92.6 million, only 
$6 million came from U.S. Wall street- 
ers glibly guessed in January that Min- 
ne-\lo would easily exceed last year’s 
record sales figure. MacFarlane guesses 
his {arm equipment business, excluding 
ammo, will settle at around $80 million 
~almost 10% below the record. 

Honorary Dr. of Engineering (Le- 
higl:) MacFarlane explains tractor buy- 
ing is hindered by the fact that many 
farniers stocked up through the various 
Phases of Korean uneasiness with 
€quipment that still runs. M-M: is run- 
hing a little ahead of first-half 1950— 


“Across the street from, and unrelated 
to, John Deere’s 28-year-old plant (see 
Forses, March 1, p. 16). 
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MacFARLANE: 
Korea hullaballoo to the rescue 


“our last normal period.” In those two 
quarters, Minne-Mo counted a 70c loss 
and $1.48 profit, respectively. This 
year's first three months lost $1.15, but 
second-quarter profits should more than 
cover it. (The last six months of 1950 
set an all-time Minne-Mo record of 
$7.25). 

To battle the slump, MacF has “kept 
my salesmen thinking they can do it.” 
introduced a couple of labor-savers. 
Uni-Picker-Sheller, $1,245 combo corn 
behemoth designed to “bring about a 
change in corn harvesting methods 
parallel to the change in grain harvest- 
ing that came about with the advent 
of the combine,” is slow so far with 
only 300-400 scheduled for the year. 
Uni-Tractor, “a basic chassis adaptable 
for either pickers or harvesters,” is far- 
ing better, may ring up 1,800 sales by 
October’s year-end. With the 1951 mer- 
ger of B. F. Avery, MacF added plant 
capacity in Louisville, is building up a 
southeastern market at something of a 
handicap: them that plants ’taters and 
cotton are forgotten by M-M-Avery, 
whose line lacks equipment for that 
segment of Dixie agriculture. But north- 
em-midwest grain territory, bulk of 
M-M’s market, is picking up under re- 
cent rainy spells. Reports MacF: “One 
of our men just got back from Fargo— 
says the dealers are smiling again.” 
Similarly drenched and _ productive 
Canada is counted on for another 8% 
of Minne-Mo output. 

Even with his expanded labor force, 
MacFarlane has had to run “more 
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overtime than we like,” to keep up 
with the ammo. But dissatisfied work- 
ers, in 21 different unions but mostly 
in United Electrical (“they sleep with 
the Farm Equipment Workers,” Inter- 
national Harvester’s Red-fronted bat- 
tlers), reopen contracts this fall, may 
give MacF a bad time. Frets he: “With 
what. we're already having to pay for 
steel, and for this overtime, our costs 
are already ‘way out of line.” 

Still, 40c quarterly dividends are 
safe, says he, and twelvemonth earn- 
ings ought to equal 1952’s (some brok- 
ers have predicted even higher net than 
last year’s $4.32). But New York’s op- 
timism for phenomenally-grown M-M 
(book value up’ 700% over 1943) has 
left investors still gun-shy over the 
strength of MacF’s added ammo. Three 
months ago, Forses fractionator found 
Minne-Mo industry’s cheapest buy at 
four times earnings; today the common 
languishes at the same Big Board level: 
16-17, yielding a bumper 9.7%. 


KOPPERS’ COPPERS 


LasT MONTH when gray-thatched Bre- 
hon Somervell, president of $108.2 mil- 
lion Koppers Co. told a covey of con- 
ventioneering test tubers “the squeaky 
axle gets the grease,” he was more 
than just aphorizing. Since 1946, when 
the General converted from four stars 
and khakis to executive pin-stripes, he 
has buttered up chemicals and tar prod- 
ucts with more than 80% of ail new 
plant expenditures. Purpose: to ease 
the drag of low pretax profit margins. 
Somervell’s 6.6% operating profit is 
ranked over the decade 1948-52 by 
all but two of the top 19 chemical 
companies. Still, save for 1949 and 
1952, it has improved every year since 
his accession. 

Chemicals, which have fizzed to 
about 15% of gross since starting up in 
1946, have helped. So has the Engi- 
neering and Construction division. 
Thriving on steady orders for coke re- 
covery ovens, mostly from the steel 
industry, E and C has bucketed from 
13% of gross (in *46) to around 33%. 
Despite its stature as biggest and prob- 
ably most profitable earner, the divi- 
sion is apparently hung with a seasonal 
curse. 

Executive vice-president W. F. 
Munnikhuysen fingers this as one rea- 
son for last quarter's drop in sales 
(12%) and net (5.6%): “Construction 
nearly always falls off in winter.” Tar 
products (about 20% of gross) are ap- 
parently besmirched with the same 
brush. Much of its output also funnels 
into construction (road paving, surfac- 
ing and roofing, among other uses). 

Small consolation is Gas and Coke 
division. In winter coke keeps the home 
fires burning. Coke oven gas seeps into 











public utilities’ manufactured gas. But 
wider use of natural gas has dissipated 
some of the division’s earnings steam. 
Since 1946 G and C has skidded from 
25% to around 10% of total income. 
Allows VP Munnikhuysen: “The drop 
has been a pretty sharp one.” Also 
sharp is the impact of seasonal ups and 
downs on average first and second-half 
net. Over the last five years, January 
to June take balances out to $1.37 per 
share, 24% less than June to December's 
$1.67. 

Tar products are not buffeted by sea- 
sonal trade winds. Such derivatives as 
toluol, pyridine and benzol (and 
others) are the building blocks for a 
myriad of other mixtures. Somer- 
vell’s benzene, together with ethylene 
(bought from Gulf Oil, a sister Mellon 
venture) is brewed into ethylbenzene 
at his new Port Arthur, Texas plant, 
then shaped into styrene, polystyrene 
and other plastic molding compounds. 

Partly because of this growing but 
still relatively small chemical business, 
Munnikhuysen calls Koppers a “com- 
pletely different company than it was 
seven years ago.” ; 

Koppersmen are looking forward to 
a still greater chemical change. A-build- 
ing at its Verona, Pa. research center 
is a coal hydrogenation pilot plant. 
Munnikhuysen says “it’s still too early 
to tell what we'll do.” But depending 
on which way he thinks the cat will 
jump, Somervell may be able to wring 
out of his “black diamonds” a wide and 
profitable range of either petroleum- 
type products or aromatic chemicals. 
For Koppers, whose coal empire turned 
to ashes in the 1930s, this would be 
sweet vindication. 

However heady this prospect, in the 
more immediate future Somervell may 
have to face the less pleasant whiff of 
a steel strike. Last year’s set-to, says 
VP Munnikhuysen, cost “plenty.” Ham- 
strung by lack of metal, Engineering 
and Construction “voluntarily adjusted” 
some of its building contracts. Says 
Munnikhuysen: “We're worried about 
the possibility of a steel strike. Every- 
body is. But there’s nothing we can do 
about it except sit back and wait.” 


ROYAL STANDBY 


IN THE glamorous quiet of NBC’s studio 
6D in Rockefeller Plaza last April, 
Chairman H. E. Humphreys closed his 
report to U. S. Rubber stockholders, 
called for questions from the floor. 
Asked one owner: if the company was 
making so many new products, why 
aren't shareholders advised—“Some of 
us might want to buy them?” Chuckled 
intelligent, affable Elmer Humphreys: 
Many of the new items are meant for 
industrial consumption but manage- 
ment, by all means, “desires to keep 


stockholders as well informed as pos- 
sible.” 

Rubber’s retainers were tipped off a 
few weeks earlier, by a professional 
green-and-grey annual report, to a gal- 
axy of new U.S. products. The list 
stretched from waterproof footwears to 
chemical weed-killers, included electric 
heating panels, rubber-based paints, 
colorful crepe-soled shoes, plastic com- 
bat suits for zero-bitten Gls, Fiberfilm 
raincoats and baby pants, all-synthetic 
rubber hoses for power-steering units, 
new fabrics for dresses and auto seat 
covers. Remarked VP and Finance 
Committee chairman Arthur Surkamp: 
“I might say our attention has been 
drawn from,tires to these new develop- 
ments.” 

Result of this distraction has been 


U. S. RUBBER’S HUMPHREYS WITH STOCKHOLDERS: 


of the new-car pie to last year's 42%, 
Humphreys’ three Akron rivals, who 
combine with U. S. Rubber to corner 
98% of all O.E., grabbed plushy De- 
troit contracts as Ford and the inde- 
pendents nibbled off the 6% gap. 
Another factor: during the same 
period, Humphreys’ vastest replace- 
ment tire peddler, Montgomery Ward 
(whose Riversides are made only b 
U.S.), paid less attention to crowdll 
than to stagnant entrenchment in fear 
of Sewell Avery’s “depression,” stood 
pat while domestic replacement sales 
for passenger cars leaped from 1941's 
30,903,000 units.to a 1946-52 average 
of 44,588,000. With two-thirds of its 
presses feeding this booming market, 
U. S. Rubber also suffered profitwise 
from strange distributive channels. 
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his attention has been drawn away from tires 


a dislodgment of U. S. Rubber from its 
preWar II industry position of co-lead- 
er, which it shared with Goodyear and 
Firestone. Last year’s $850 million vol- 
ume on $482 million assets placed Rub- 
ber a clear third to Paul Litchfield’s 
top $1,138 million sales on $665 mil- 
lion wealth, Harvey Firestone’s $965 
million receipts on $552 million prop- 
erties. Humphreys’ slip showed in the 
1952 tire market breakdown: his 15% 
of sales in “Original Equipments” 
grossed $125 million, 35% in replace- 
ments grossed $300 million. Goodyear 
got 30% of revenue from O.E., 32% from 
seconds. Firestone took 32% and 34% 
from tires, Goodrich 22% and 28%. 

To build capacity for his new prod- 
ucts and give Rubber half its volume 
from non-tire items, Humphreys ex- 
pended profits along with sales leader- 
ship, ended the decade through 1952 
with the Big Four’s lowest pretax prof- 
its average (see ForBeEs, June 1, p. 20). 

But Rubber’s declining share was 
not wholly due to Humphreys’ diver- 
sions. One factor was the biggest cus- 
tomer for original U. S. Royals: Gen- 
eral Motors. Because of tight alloca- 
tions and defense dabblings, GM 
dropped after War II from a 48% piece 
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While the other three biggies crammed 
their own retail shops to meet demand, 
amassed tidy rakeoffs, Humphreys was 
stuck with his 10,000 dealers and 
Ward-like outlets on a cost-plus basis. 
Rues VP Surkamp: “Our competitors 
have enjoyed a higher sales value from 
their retail stores.” 

Though stockholders visiting Rocke- 
feller Plaza* were not burdened with 
such details, they were kept well 
enough informed on overall statistics. 
Humphreys had a glowing first-quarter 
report ready: Sales hit a three-months 
record at $226.9 million, $6.4 ‘million 
over a year ago; net of $7.2 million 
vs. $6.2 million earned shareholders 
$1.10 vs. 94c. Humphreys’ new prod- 
ucts appeared to be paying their way 
at last as U. S. Rubber bounced up with 
a pretax take second only to John Coll- 
yers coining chemists. The quarters 
margins on sales: Firestone (through 
January) 9.6%, Goodyear 10.7%, US. 
11.7%, Goodrich 15%. 

Still braking Rubber’s earnings were 
humping EPTaxes, which have grabbed 


® Many for the first time; annual meet 
ings were held in New Jersey until this 
year. 
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the full 70% every year since their 
inception. Humphreys told owners: 
“We're still bumping the ceiling,” 
added that first quarter’s books allowed 
for no relief this year. (Before Ike’s 
speech, sentiment had been geared for 
June 30 EPT removal. Remarked Fi- 
nance Man Surkamp bluntly last 
March: “EPT is going off this summer 
—no question about it.”) 

If U.S.-Washington relations are 
somewhat strained after Eisenhower's 
turkey talk on taxes, Humphreys & Co. 
are still on good terms with their stock- 
holders. U. S. Rubber’s Big Board price 
has reflected the postwar market mood 
in moderation, currently rides smoothly 
at five points under its eight-year 
high of 31%. Big cushioner is a lucra- 
tive dividend policy, averaging 42.2% 
over the recent ten years (average for 
the big three in Akron: 32%). Now at 
$2 and yielding 7%-plus, payout is in 
no danger for 1953. Says Humphreys 
of his 20-man board: “It’s been their 
policy for some time to pay out roughly 
half of earnings.” 

This year, earnings could best 1952’s 
$4.33 if the final quarter holds up. 
GM’s goal of 50% better first-half out- 


put, with plans for regaining a 47-48% © 


share of the market, is keeping U.S. 
tire plants humming. Humphreys’ plas- 
tics people talk of 25% more volume in 
the next two years, backed up by U. S. 
Rubber’s $277 million postwar expan- 
sion which favored synthetics and foam 
rubber. Nearly two-fifths of current 
volume comes from the footwear divi- 
sion, and Humphreys reports a “sus- 
tained and increasing volume” for 
sporty products like crepe-soled and 
foam-soled_ slippers. 

With hard selling to hold his vital re- 
placement tire market—in which he 
now claims “industry. leadership” for 
premium U.-S. Royals among quality 
tires, a claim also made by General 
Tire’s premium-packin’ William O'Neil 
—Rubber’s boss looks for his fifth 
straight record year: against last year’s 
88,000,000, “total civilian tire demand 
should exceed 93,000,000 units.” If 
management’s, like stockholders’ atten- 
tion was drawn to new products for 
several years, the accent for -1953 ap- 
peared to be back on Rubber’s old 
standby: U. S. Royals. 


ROCKWELL SPRUNG 


AnoNG Defense Secretary Wilson’s top- 
drawer associates are corporation execs 
on temporary duty to mind the Pen- 
tagon while Engine Charlie Wilson 
testifies before Congressional commit- 
tees. One of them last month did some 
minding of his own business, came up 
with a startling announcement. Col. 
(retired) Willard Frederick Rockwell, 
63-year-old Senior Assistant to the 
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———LABOR RELATIONS 


Scouts out 


Ir you’RE a potential $50,000-a- 
year-man, they’ve got you on a list. 
The talent scouts, that is. Not the 
Hollywood kind interested in your 
profile, but their industrial counter- 
parts who make a tidy living re- 
cruiting high-level executives. - 

The Mr. Bigs of management 
have contracted a mass itch for 
changing jobs. Executive turnover 
is 29% higher than during prewar 
days. Presidents and vice-presidents 
are on the move as never before. 
Close to 40% of the vacancies among 
top brass jobs in the past year have 
been caused, not by death or re- 
tirement, but by a wanderlust for 
other managerial pastures. : 

To help industry find replace- 
ments, a new specialist has emerged: 
the “Executive Recruiter.” So far 
there are not more than a doz- 
en people in the whole country 
equipped in such a delicate man- 
power market. It’s a highly confiden- 
tial business. No company wants the 
world to know that its Vice-President 
in Charge of Sales is slipping and 
that there’s no one in the organiza- 
tion ready to step into such mature 
and experienced shoes. And vice- 
versa. No officer of a corporation 
wants to advertise that he is “on the 
make” and ready and willing to 
make a shift if conditions are to his 
liking. 

The E-R’s are as dogged as the 
FBI-—like Ward Howell, a top talent 
scout for business, who maintains a 
file on some 20,000 management 
men whose salaries run anywhere 
from $10,000 to $200,000 a year. 
Howell and his staff travel the 
length and breadth of the land, hob- 
nobbing with businessmen and mak- 
ing mental and written impressions 
of those who could be slotted into 
bigger jobs when openings occur. 


Howell is in no sense an employ- 
ment agency. His fees come from 
the companies in search of talent. 
Many pay him an annual retainer 
to tip them off to some executive 
doing a wow of a job—for a competi- 
tor, maybe. Or for a situation like 
this: Company X had a young Presi- 
dent. He was only 45 and doing 
well. He had two understudies, both 
in their thirties. It was expected that 
by the time the president was ready 
to retire at 65, one of the two heir- 
apparents would have the know-how 
and experience to step right in and 











take over. And so 
it happened that 
the president 
went for a medi- 
cal check-up. The 
verdict: bad 
heart, immediate 
retirement. A 
hasty meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors was followed by an assign- 
ment to Howell. Inside of 12 weeks 
the company had a new man at the 
helm. 

More salary is not the lure that 
leads executives to change positions. 
Today, stock options, profit sharing 
and other capital gains arrangements 
figure high in pay demands of up- 
per-bracket managers. 

Picking the right man for the right 
big job is no easy chore. If you make 
a mistake and select a lemon for a 
secretary, there’s no great loss. You 
try again. But a Board of Directors 
that bets on the wrong man to take 
over a presidency can throw the 
company into a financial loop. That's 
why checking records, references 
and interviews are supplemented by 
elaborate psychological tests. 

Biggest headache of the executive 
recruiters is trying to match men 
with some of the strange require- 
ments that companies demand. Ex- 
amples: A president of a bank called 
and was looking for an executive as- 
sistant at $22,000 per. “The man I 
want,” he said, “must have three— 
and only three qualities. One, he 
must be a Yale graduate, two, he 
must have been in the air corps, and 
three, he must not be over 5’7”.” It 
was obvious that the caller wanted 
an assistant in his own image. 

Another company asked for a pro- 
duction manager who could play the 
viola. It seems that the previous 
executive played that instrument in 
the company’s orchestral group. A 
New England manufacturing com- 
pany needed a vice-president in 
charge of finance. He had to be very 
tall. Why? The job called for close 
liaison with stockholders, and the 
president of the organization had the 
notion that tall men were more per- 
suasive with shareowners than short 
ones. 

Then there’s the outfit which 
wouldn’t hire anyone above the 
$10,000 level who (1) had a mous- 
tache, or (2) wore a Homburg hat. 
The company never did say why. 





Lawrence Stessin 
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Secretary, part-time Chairman of eight 
corporate boards and director on eight 
others, reported the consolidation of 
his two heftiest pursuits: $83 million 
Timken-Detroit Axle, $60 million 
Standard Steel Spring. The move 
caught Wall Street and most stock- 
holders flatfooted. The new creation, 
Rockwell Spring & Axle Company, will 
have the second greatest dollar volume 
potential in the auto parts business.* 

Outside T-D’s and SSS’s_ boards 
(each with nearly 20% control), few 
owners foresaw any appreciable con- 
nection other than (1) that both foot 
75% of outputs to the Big Three of 
GM, Ford, Chrysler and (2) that both 
have been ably chairmaned by Willard 
Rockwell. T-D’s nine plants, head- 
quartered in Detroit, build axles, 
brakes and heavy chassis parts for au- 
tomotive producers, currently account 
for 80% of the military's axle needs. 
Standard’s 12 shops (plus one a-build- 
ing in Gary) take orders from Cora- 
opolis, Pa. (near Pittsburgh), nearly 
corner the bumpers and springs market. 
Says Rockwell: “No one product is 
duplicated.” Promises he: “We'll now 
have better balanced operations and a 
broader product line.” 

Although government work has 
swelled both companies — taking half 
T-D’s volume, a third of SSS’s — Rock- 
well denies overextension. When mobil- 
ization declines, Timken will fill the 
gap with new heavy stampings and 
forgings: “We've got capacity we can 
convert and a market we can sell.” 
Standard is knocking out special armor- 
plate at a three-shift, seven-day clip, 
will not fall below normalcy “with even 
a 30% decline in shipments.” 

Betrothed owners will “I do” the 
merger later this summer, with the 
effective date set for September 30. 
Both common stocks will be swapped 
one-for-one for Rockwell shares. SSS’s 
$50 preferred has been called, is con- 
vertible to 2.4255 shares. Resultant 
4,607,327 maximum certificates out- 
standing will represent RS&A’s entire 
capitalization. Col. Rockwell admits to 
not having tested owners’ reaction be- 
forehand, but assumes: “Since I'm the 
second-biggest owner of both com- 
panies, and the directors and I are 
happy over the plan, shareholders 
ought to be willing to go along.” Both 
sides come in as alike as two springs 
in a seat cushion, with T-D and SSS 
each selling around 25, each earning 
about $3 (Timken: $3.20, Standard: 
$2.91, in the four quarters through 
March), each paying $2 to yield over 


* Timken-Detroit 1952 sales were $233 
million, Standard’s $144 million, for a 
combined $377 million. High-flying Bendix 
Aviation shipped $509 million, second- 
biggest Borg-Warner did $354 million. 





ROCKWELL’S ROCKWELL: 
‘ no ‘Charlie Wilson’ for him 


8%. After Rockwell’s lawyers straighten 
things out and set up new books (T-D 
fiscal year ends June 30, SSS Dec. 31), 
he sees “nothing to upset the earnings 
pattern for us the rest of this year.” 

With RS&A general offices probably 
going to Detroit, Rockwell has assigned 
SSS Prexy Robert C. Enos to manage 
Rockwell Company. Livewire Walter 
Rockwell, his younger brother and T-D 
boss (See Forses, Oct. 15, 1952, 
p. 30), will retire. Chairman Willard, 
sidetracked in Washington to unsnarl 
supply snafus for Wilson, will someday 
resume “the chief administrative func- 
tions.” Cracked the old colonel, whose 
duties fall short of contact with con- 
tracts: “I’m here under protest. If Con- 
gress asks me to do a ‘Charlie Wilson’ 
about my 25-year association with 
Timken, 18 years with Standard, I'll 
be back sooner than I thought.” 


HEADY HOLE 


IF OIL SHARES in general have put on a 
rather desultory market performance 
this year, a few companies have proved 
sharp exceptions to the trend. One of 
these is little ($23.7 million) Texas 
Gulf Producing. From a 27% low late 
in 1952, its common doubled to 54% 
during the recent market slide. Even 
anxious profit-taking left the stock in 
the high 40s. ; 

Behind this against-the-trend per- 
formance is a 2%-mile-deep hole in 
West Texas, Headlee Field, about five 
miles east of Odessa. The hole tapped 
what 48-year-old president Lawrence 
Stevens Reed describes as a “big field.” 
Such a field will help a big integrated 
major; it can make a small crude pro- 
ducer like Texas Gulf Producing. 

With only two wells completed so 
far on the company’s 2,133-acre block 
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of leases, Stevens is making no esti- 
mates on the size of the new reserves, 
only admits they are “substantial.” 
New production from the nine wells 
planned this year will not markedly 
affect 1953 earnings, he adds, but 
should begin to pay off in 1954, 

In the ten years since Reed became 
prexy and brother Gordon Wies Reed 
moved into the chairman’s chair, the 
company has quadrupled its assets, 
tripled its book value. Now the Reeds 
are fingering their way into foreign 
ventures. The company already has an 
interest in several Canadian discoveries 
and has bought up a controlling in- 
terest in a Peruvian oil company, soon 
to start drilling operations. 

Currently, Wall Street is valuing 
TGP at almost 17 times 1952 earnings 
and at a 2.9% yield. On the basis of 
year-end 1952 reserves, investors were 
paying almost a $1 a barrel for crude 
holdings, a premium price for any oil 
company. It was a mark of confidence 
not only for recently-discovered Head- 
lee Field, but for the long-term pros- 
pects of Texas Gulf Producing. 


SOUR RIGHTS 


UNDER THE best of conditions, market- 
ing $162 million worth of convertible 
debentures is not an easy task. When 
the entire subscription period is one 
of declining stock and bond markets, 
the task is hair-raising. 

Last month when the rights to 
Phillips Petroleum’s debenture issue ex- 
pired, the First Boston underwriting 
syndicate had only $18.5 million of the 
bonds left on its hands and those they 
dumped at par less %. That price still 
left a slight margin out of the $1 per 
bond commission. 

If the underwriters came out smell- 
ing sweet, traders who had gone long 
the rights at 13/32 (40:6c) felt dis- 
tinctly sour when the trading in rights 
ended. Their vehicles had lost 98% of 
their value, closing out at the almost 
worthless valuation of 1/128 (%c). It 
was little consolation that during the 
same period, Southern Natural Gas 
rights had plummeted from 46c to %e. 


HOT AIR 


IN RECENT months, the most prosperous 
segment of the oil business by far has 
been natural gas production. Demand 
has been strong and prices in a definite 
uptrend. But as if to prove that every 
silver lining has a cloud, last month in 
Washington the U. S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals handed down a surprise tw0- 
to-one decision. The court opined that 
the Federal Power Commission has 
jurisdiction over prices charged by 
natural gas producers, 

Even the FPC, an agency seldoth 
known to minimize its power, had dis- 
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claimed this authority. Nevertheless, 
the court pontificated: “The exemption 
of production or gathering. does not 
exempt sales made after production and 
gathering so long as they are made 
before the gas enters the transmission 
lines proper.” 

The decision, directed against Phil- 
lips Petroleum, is headed Supreme 
Courtward and possibly toward a new 
law similar to the Truman-vetoed Kerr 
bill, which would have explicitly ex- 
empted from regulation all natural gas 
sales by producers. As early as 1950 
Congress recognized just such a pos- 
sible misconstruction of its intent. But 
Truman huffed and puffed and blew 
the bill down: “A sellout to the big gas 
producers.” 

Big transmission companies like 
Texas Eastern are already having 
trouble lining up gas commitments. 
With the FPC to prescribe a limited 
return for producers vis d@ vis the un- 
limited risk in discovering gas, tem- 
porarily at least, pipeliners will have 
a lot tougher time contracting the fuel. 


CENTRAL UPGRADING 


Last MONTH, hard-driving New York 
Central president William White roared 
into the last two-thirds of the year with 
the heftiest four-months’ net since peak 
War II days. A professional railroad 
trouble shooter, White engineered his 
express up the toughest grade: he 
jacked up gross and squeezed expenses. 
Net squirted out at $1.59 per share ts. 
a meager 4c last year, when the road 
mired in a strike. 

For the year White predicts $5.85 
per share, up 52.7% from 1952’s $3.83. 
But even this improvement he regards 
with a jaundiced eye. It still represents 
only a 8.1% return on Central’s prop- 
erty, and 6% is White’s target. With a 
prayer and a few diesels he hopes to 
get there. Tight finances, however, are 
cutting capital expenditures from last 
year's hefty $140 million to a moderate 
$90 million in 1953. Still further cuts 
are scheduled for 1954 and 1955. 

In consequence, Central’s 50c divi- 
dend seems in little danger of being 
increased (or cut). White will need the 
cash to throttle his road up to par. But 
yield or no, White is giving Central 
stock a respectability it has not known 
for years. Market traders are respond- 
ing hy quickly bouncing CN _ back 
above the 23 level after each selling 
wave hits the list, a remarkable per- 
formance for a stock that in the past 
has resembled the 20th Century Lim- 
ited on the downgrade. 


SEABOARD COASTING 


JUNE Is normally a month of flowers, 
brides and rising markets. But on June 
l, and again on June 9 “stocked up” 
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traders, anticipating the annual sum- 
mer rise, were caught with their securi- 
ties down. : 

In the midst of the holocaust one 
stand-out rail, appropriately-named 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad, coasted to 
a new all-time high. Partly this was in 
anticipation of a pending board meet- 
ing, but more basically it reflected the 
continued improvement of the road. 
Last year, for example, operating reve- 
nues jumped 7.6% in contrast to com- 
petitor Atlantic Coast Line’s 6.7% boost. 
Earnings paralleled the rise with a 
12.4% heft. This was below ACL's 


31.6% jump, but outside income ac- 
counted for two-thirds of ACL's im- 
provement over 1951. 

Seaboard’s aggressive rehabilitation 
program has already almost completely 
dieselized the road. This shows up most 





SEABOARD’S SMITH: 
dieselized but not diluted 


clearly in the line’s efficiency figures. 
Until 1945, Seaboard consistently 
dragged its financial feet behind ACL. 
Last year, Seaboard squeezed its-oper- 
ating ratio down to 72.8% vs. ACL's 
81.6%. Most of the difference lies in 
ACL’s high maintenance outlays, a 
long-term proposition, but Seaboard’s 
32.0% transportation ratio was well be- 
low ACL’s 34.7% mark. 

With Seaboard’s convertible pre- 
ferred and convertible bonds retired, 
the track was cleared of dilution danger 
and ready for a stock split. Balding 
52-year-old president John Walter 
Smith vehemently denied any intention 
of splitting the shares. But with four- 
month earnings running 7.7% ahead of 
1952 results and the stock well above 
par, Wall Street read yes for no. 

The anticipation was fully justified. 
Seaboard directors voted a 2%-for-1 
split and hiked the dividend to a $2 
quarterly basis. It was the second raise 
in six months, the sixth in six years. 
And an appreciative investing com- 
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munity willingly paid $121 per share 
for the stock, 814% over the 1949 low. 
After the news was out, Seaboard 
turned back downstream with the rest 
of the June market. But much of the 
ground lost was newly-won, uncon- 
solidated territory. 


NEW WEAVE FOR 


BOTANY 

WueEN Charles F. H. (for Fabian 
Herman) Johnson Jr., Board Chairman 
of Botany Mills, announced last month 
he had sold the family Botany hold- 
ings, bid and asked prices on over-the- 
counter Botany barely flickered. Botany 
was also over a barrel. 

It was caught in the textile slump; 
riding out a military contract taken at 
prices “below production costs”; in 
arrears on preferred dividend pay- 
ments; and at a stage where Chair- 
man Johnson had asked employees to 
take a substantial wage cut (refused). 
Purchased by Bankers Securities Cor- 
poration of Philadelphia (at a price 
rumored to be well under market 
quotes), Botany hardly rated Wall 
Street action. 

Johnson Jr., a 23-year veteran who 
took over the saggy wool manufacturer 
a year ago after his father’s death, 
claimed that “additional operating capi- 
tal . . . could be obtained only by the 
sale of my holdings and those of my 
mother (together, over 250,000 shares 
of common) to new interests.” 

If Junior's way out was best, he didn’t 
learn it from papa. In the 26 years of 
family control, a woolen noose twice 
had been drawn tight on Botany. And 
twice it had been loosened by Johnson 
Sr. The late, blond boss (who once 
described his own success: “I was just 
a dumb Swede . . . didn’t know better. 
I didn’t know traditions. I didn’t know 
it couldn't be done.”) took charge 
of the company in 1927 when debt 
amounted to $14.5 million (last De- 
cember’s total long-term debt: $6.1 
million). Although a lamb in the busi- 
ness, he whittled the debt, re-equipped, 
dragged the company up. The depres- 
sion socked Botany into receivership, 
but stubborn, financial-wise Johnson 
Sr. refused to give up, managed an 
RFC loan by guaranteeing he would 
continue to buy stock, brought Botany 
into the black. 

With the purchase Bankers Securities 
Corporation, a former investment com- 
pany turning to merchandise properties, 
won control of Botanys 49 acres, 
2,000,000 square feet of buildings, 584 
automatic looms, 57,000 spindles—and 
trouble. On 1952 Botany sales of $42.5 
million, the company lost $5.5 million. 
Textiles remain slow and lower military 
appropriations mean less government 
business. However, BCS’s merchandis- 








ig outiets—City Stores, Snellenburg, 
Bonwit-Teller, Hearn’s, all of which 
lost money in °52—are naturals for 
Botany; and the trademark, always 
pushed by the Johnsons, still has luster. 


SHPPING LINEUP 


Last FEBRUARY, when $252 million 
W. R. Grace & Co. shed private owner- 
ship for big board fellowship, at least 
one broker flashed the “buy” sign: 
“, .. obtain among many other benefits, 
the advantages of a young, aggressive 
management and wide  diversifica- 
tion... .” President J. Peter Grace, Jr. 
is young (40) and his holdings are 
motley as a general store’s. They in- 
clude biscuits, candy, cement, bagasse 
paper, textiles and even an outdoor 
advertising agency. But apparently di- 
versification isn’t everything. 
Measured by five standard invest- 
ment criteria (and the three years of 
statistics so far released by Casa Grace), 
J. Peter is low man on shipping’s fiscal 
totem. Still, investors pay 10.5 times 
earnings for GRA, apparently con- 
vinced they have one to grow on. The 
lure: a chemical change. Nestling in 


Peter Grace’s bulging portfolio are ‘a 
20% equity in Baltimore's Davison 
Chemical, $2 million in another test 
tuber’s (Dewey and Almy) convertible 
five-year notes. Newly spawned Grace 
Chemical Co. has a-building a $19 mil- 
lion urea-ammonia plant and from it 
Peter expects great things: “We think 
petro-chemicals are going to be the 
fastest-growing industry in the U.S. 
during the next ten years.” But over 
the last three years, only period for 
which figures are available, profit mar- 
gins and net return have _ been 
skimpy. 

Scarcity of a different sort explains 
why investors willingly plunk down 
14.9 times earnings for Atlantic Gulf 
and West Indies equities, despite a 
relatively poor statistical showing. 
There are only 150,000 AGWI com- 
mon shares outstanding. On a ten- 
year basis profit margins are attractive, 
but lately they have been dwindling. 
Operating subsidiary Ward Line drums 
up a fair volume on its New York- 
Cuba-Mexico run, but on return trips 
it hauls mostly such low-rated bulk 
cargoes as winter vegetables and metals. 





payout °44-’52. 


Book 

Value 

Growth 

Atlantic Gulf and West Indies. . 36.8% 
LS poss eee 84.9 
American President Lines}... .. 111.8 
ewe MMDE. aoc ss cSecvatcce 6.5 
Matson Navigation ........... 20.6 
American Export ............. 61.5 
Moore-McCormack ........... 180.9 
United States Lines........... 200.6 
American Hawaiian .......... 29.6 


*Estimated at 17%-20%. +Class A common only, 1944-52. 
net on book value and pretax profits are averaged ’50-'52; current ratio ’51-'52; 


I. SHIPPING LINEUP, 1943-1952 


Current Net Income Pretax 

Assets to on Profit Dividend 

Liabilities Book Value on Sales Payout 
3.5 6.44% 15.6% 25.3% 
2.4 16.3 * 63.4 
16 119 8.1 none 
1.4 6.45 6.9 34.9 
3.0 2.8 11.3 94.5 
1.8 8.0 11.2 52.7 
1.6 15.4 16.02 28.2 
1.3 16.2 12.2 37.8 
3.7 38.7 8.5 130.9 


{Book value growth, 


Percentage figures in these columns represent each company’s performance for 
10 years. In Table II, these percentages are converted to rank-order numbers. 








to arrive at a “composite ranking.” 





Il. SHIPPING RANKING, BASED ON 1943-1952 


Net 


Current Income Market 
Book Assets on Pretax Price 
Value’ to Lia- Book Profit Dividend per $1 of Composite 
<j Growth bilities Value on Sales Payout Earnings Ranking 
Atlantic Gulf and West Indies 6 2 8 3 8 14.9 6 (tie) 
eee GE so ss ewes 4 2 1 3 12.2 1 
American President Lines.... 3 6 (tie) 5 8 9 11.3 8 
| eee ree 9 8 7 9 6 10.5 9 
Matson Navigation ......... 8 3 9 5 2 8.7 6 (tie) 
American Export .........: 5 5 6 6 4 4.7 5 
Moore-McCormack ......... 2 6 (tie) 4 2 7 3.4 3 
United States Lines......... 1 9 3 4 5 2.9 
American Hawaiian ........ 7 1 1 7 1 2 


Rank order numbers in the first five columns are based on performance figures 
in the corresponding columns of Table I. Column 6 shows price-earnings as 
reported or estimated. Column 7 averages the rankings in the first five columns 
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A paucity of publicly-held shares 
also boosts American President Lines in 
market popularity. The long R. Stanley 
Dollar-U. S. legal fight for APL con- 
trol wound up in a draw last year when 
by mutual agreement disputed stock 
was put on the block. Purchasing 
syndicate left little more than 150,000 
Class A common shares in circulation, 
Under Government durance from 1938 
on, APL fared fiscally less well than 
competitors. Net on capital is industry's 
fifth ranking. Pretax profits are next 
to lowest. Only fiscal brag: growth. 

More a widow and orphan’s darling 
than a growth issue, United Fruit has 
the No. 1 record, though earnings have 
dipped in the last two years. With 
SEC blessings (“not in the public in- 
terest,” says UF) top banana, unlike 
most industrialists, does not report total 
sales, only operating profit. But by 
ForBEs estimate, Fruitco profit margins 
are industry's lushest, run somewhere 
around 17-20%. 

United Fruit’s liberal 63% dividend 
payout is dwarfed by American Ha- 
waiian’s whopping overpayment: 131% 
of earnings. In deficit years like 1952, 
chairman E. P. Farley dips into surplus, 
keeps his $3 dividend regular as clock- 
work. Conservatively-financed AH also 
sports shipping’s strongest cash position 
and a 38.7% return on relatively slight 
capitalization (366,000 shares). ~ 

More widely held U.S. Lines ranks 
a fiscal fourth, but lately has been 
generating little market enthusiasm, 
possibly because of poor first-quarter 
earnings. These limped in at 85c a 
share vs. last year’s $1.65.° Another 
reason for lackadaisical investor sup- 
port: the Government suit which may 
force President John Franklin to sur- 
render his superliner United States or 
ante up several million more on its 
purchase price. 


ROLLING MOTOROLA 


LasT MONTH A San Angelo, Texas shop 
was plugging just the thing for lone- 
some cowpokes: a saddle with a built- 
in Motorola radio. Motorola president 
Paul Galvin was riding in style too, but 
“on the coattails of booming automo- 
tive production.” Car (and home) 1a 
dios supply about 17% of gross. With 
Detroit clicking off record output and 
TV sales (45-50% of gross) skirting 
the “normal seasonal dip,” executive 
vice-president (and son) Robert Gal 
vin thinks second-quarter take “may 
be the best in our history.” 

For the Galvins and other set mak- 
ers, successful dodging of the seasonal 
curse is rare as an A in June. Over the 
last five years, the industry's second and 
third quarter earnings have registe 
well under those of the first and fourth. 
It’s vacations that take the starch out 
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of Motorola. Says Galvin fils: “In sum- 
mer people look for entertainment out- 
side of the home. Business lags and 
then you come into price adjustments.” 
Motorola workers rate a “season in the 
sun” too: “We shut down for our vaca- 
tions. So you lose billings and when 
they come back people are usually less 
efficient for a while.” 

Still, over the last ten years Moto- 
rola bows only to GE and Westing- 
house. Galvin’s pretax profit margin 
averages a round 9.7%. One booster: 
pay checks (and profit sharing) run 
about 28% of sales vs. 36.4% for six 
competitors. Though he wrings rela- 
tively good net out of every sales dol- 
lar, Galvin pére explains that first-quar- 
ter results (sales up 67% to $64.8 mil- 
lion, net up 62% to $7.5 million) would 
have been better still save for “military 
billings [which] comprised a larger part 
of sales and [diluted] profit margins in 
television. . . .” Question: with indus- 
try-wide production climbing (2,452,- 
508 sets in the first four months of this 
year vs. last year’s 1,564,516) shouldn't 
efficiency and hence profits be on the 
climb, too? Says Bob Galvin: “It helps. 
But the cost-price relationship this year 
is not the same as last year.” Reason: 
TV is no longer a “new commodity.” 
“You can price a new commodity a lit- 
tle higher till you get the blush off the 
market. Then things start getting more 
competitive and you have to fight 
harder.” 

To keep up (1) the good fight and 
(2) margins, the Galvins are shunt- 
ing set production into new factory 
space. More lebensraum will help, says 
Bob Galvin, because TV components 
(cabinets and picture tubes) are more 
bulky and “cost more to handle than 
radio parts. We’ve had to give civilian 
production space to Government work 
(18% of gross). That necessitated out- 
side w arehousing, trucking and double 
handling.” For “competitive reasons” 
Galvin keeps handling costs under his 
hat, says only that new space “will save 
us in the hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars,” Stockholders may benefit from 
the saving, too. Since 1943 Galvin pére 
has held payout to 30.4%, and the feed- 
back of retained earnings has boosted 
book value 848%. Since 1947 dividends 
have been inching ahead, may do so 
again this year if Motorola can roll with 
the third quarter’s seasonal trade winds. 


PLANTED POT 


Last MonTH American Cyanamid’s Pa- 
per Chemicals Department used live 
bait to publicize its malamine resin—a 
chemical for giving paper wet strength. 
To piant interest in a press breakfast, 
publicists shipped a blooming geranium 
with every invitation. Each posy was 
potted in “Melostrength” paper, of 
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Put your chips 


where the blue chips are! 


Along the friendly, modern B&O is many an 
“aristocrat” of industrial America. The “‘blue 
chip”’ corporations gained eminence through 


- the know-how of production men and the 
- judgment of management. We’re proud of the 


“blue chips” ‘who chose B&O territory for 
further expansion. They accepted the advice 
of our specialists in site selection. 


Your stake in B&O territory will pay off! 
Here is economic atmosphere ideal for profit- 
able production and sound growth. Our men 
really “know the ground’’—they’ll prepare, in 
confidence, without obligation, a study exactly 
to your needs. 


Play the game to win—ask our man! 


You'll find B&O Industrial Development men at: 


New York 4 Phone: Digby 4-1600 
“Baltimore 1 = Phone: LExington 0400 
Pittsburgh 22 Phone: COurt 1-6220 
Cincinnati 2. Phone: DUnbar 2900 
Chicago 7 Phone: WAbash 2-221] 


a Baltimore & Ohio 


Railroad 





Constantly doing things—better! 
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which more than 2,000,000 tons has 
gone into bathing suits, army maps, 
baby bibs, duck decoys and a host_of 
other guods since 1942. Firms like In- 
ternational Paper, St. Regis, Marathon 
and Keyes Fiber buy plenty of mala- 
mine resin. 

To buy interest next day, AC men 
passed out Canadian $1 bills (also res- 


in-processed), found bribe-conscious * 


newspapermen surprisingly slow to ac- 
cept the dollars. Cyanamid’s common 
stock has had even less appeal for in- 
vestors than its currency had for cor- 
respondents. After hitting 131% or 16 
times earnings in August 1951, AC 
split 2 for 1 and settled to a recent 43%, 
only about 9.8 times indicated earn- 
ings. Wall Street was looking not for 
potted plants but for a promise of more 
in the profit pot. 


FORD’S 50TH 


LikE so many Teddy Bears at a picnic, 
the automakers are tumbling over one 
another in an attempt to entertain the 
buying public. In mid-June, General 
Motors closed its “Motorama” road 
show in Kansas City after playing to 
1,700,000 people. Earlier, little Stude- 
baker had trucked its own 100th-anni- 
versary show from New York to Chi- 
cago to Frisco, though its audience— 
mostly dealers—was measured in thou- 
sands. 

Last month it was Ford’s turn. To 
mark its fiftieth birthday, the No. 2 
motormaker bought a great gob of TV 
time (9-11 p.m., June 15) on two net- 
works, staged a comico-serious gala in- 
volving Ed Murrow and Ethel Merman, 
Marian Anderson and Oscar Hammer- 
stein, Mary Martin and Oliver J. 
Dragon (see cuts). Although Henry 
Ford II said a few closing words, the 
sponsor's name went virtually unmen- 
tioned during the 120-minute variety 
show. Exception: some comedy film 
clips from the 1920s showing Harold 
Lloyd and the “practically free Model 
Ags 

Many of the estimated 40,000,000 
televiewers had expected to see some- 
thing about the Ford empire itself. A 
closed corporation since 1919 when 
Henry Ford bought out his backers, 
Ford ana its assembly line revolution- 
ized U.S. (and the world’s) industry. 
It is as important and as interesting a 
slice of Americana as cloche hats, Rudy 
Vallee’s megaphone and Rudolph Val- 
entino’s tango—all of which were fea- 
tured during the nostalgic two-hour 
“cavalcade.” 

One of the anomalies of free enter- 
prise is the financial secrecy in which 
America’s 11th largest corporation has 
operated for 35 years. But based on 


balance sheet figures reported to the” 


state of Massachusetts and on other 
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fragmentary data, a fair idea of Ford's 
finances can be put together. 

Here is how Ford shapes up for 
1949-1952, compared with its two big 
rivals: 


Book Net on 
Value Current Invest- Pretax 
Growth Ratio ment Profit 


GM 66% 2.9 30% 21% 
Chrysler 42% 2.3 20% 9% 
Ford (est.) 62% 2.2 14% 17% 


As a family corporation, Ford has 
paid out only 26% of earnings in divi- 
dends during the four years, with some 
$525 million plowed back into the busi- 
ness. As the profit figures suggest, Ford 
is very heavy on plant investment- 
closer to GM than to Chrysler in the 
extent of its integration. This circum- 
stance gives Ford more of the profits 
on every sales dollar (i.e., it makes 
more of the parts for every car), but 
cuts down the return on the invested 


. capital. 


If Ford stock were available today, 
it would present interesting growth 
possibilities, having kept pace with GM 
common in book value increase since 
1948. But it would be expensive: 
priced like GM or Chrysler at 9 or 10 
times earnings, Ford common would 
bring about $350 a share. (Net book 
value as of last December was around 
$405.) How likely is any public offer- 
ing? Not soon. Henry Ford II men- 
tioned to Forses last year that the 
Ford Foundation might “some day’ 
dispose of some of its 3,089,908 shares 
of Ford common, representing 89.5% of 
outstanding. But such a sale is not 
likely: the cash for Ford’s postwar re- 
surgence has come largely from eam- 
ings. And while the family and the 
Foundation don’t mind a 26% dividend 
payout, smaller stockholders would. 
Another factor: the absence of 
fiscal reports probably gives Ford a 
competitive advantage, allows big- 
money projects to get started in se 
crecy, without telltale dips in the 
profit ratios. 

One thing that hasn’t dipped much 
is Ford sales. In readjustment-yeat 
1946, when General Motors netted $87 
million, the Ford company made virtu- 
ally nothing. Since then, Ford has 
upped its percentage of new car sales 
from 16.8% to 17.4% in this year’s first 
four months, while big rival Chevrolet 
has gone from 20.2% to 22.4%. 

At a Detroit press conference last 
May, Henry Ford II was asked “How 
long do you think it will take to match 
Chevrolet’s production and regain 
No. 1 spot?” Replied Ford: “We had 
it last in 85, We can guess two yeals: 
To white-haired sales manager, Lew 
Smead, the two-hour birthday telecast 
without a single commercial must havé 
seemed almost that long. 


Forbes 
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NEW IDEAS 





Knife Raft , 
Maybe the fish will get away but the 
knife won’t—if it is this floating knife. 
For any fisherman who has ever lost his 





knife to Davy Jones when he was clean- 
ing fish, this stainless steel knife riveted 
on cork will be welcome. The knife 
may float away if you aren’t agile, but 
it won't sink (Abbeon Supply Co., 
179-41 Jamaica Ave., Jamaica 32, 
N. Y.). 


Dust-Off 
This product “bleeds off’ static 
electricity which is usually formed by 
the friction set up between dust cloth 





and surface. Since the static electricity 
re-attracts the dust to the surface, 
keeping furniture dust-free has always 
been a problem (Ada-O-Matic Co., 
Wrigley Building, Chicago, IIl.). 


TV Safe-Lite 
With this light hooked on the back 
of your TV set, the manufacturer 
claims that you not only have correct 
room illumination but can watch your 
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set for hours without sight fatigue. It 
causes no interference and is designed 
to eliminate picture tube reflections 
(TV Safe-Lite Co., 102 East Fulton 
St., Grand Rapids, Mich.). 


Junior Art 
Coloring books for the very young 
are as old as crayons. But here is a 
coloring book which is new. The pages 
are plastic-coated so that they may be 





colored, wiped off and colored again. 
The books include a full pack of cray- 
ons firmly attached to the back cover, 
and a junior-size whiteboard for origi- 
nal drawings (Celco Corp., 1631 Tenth 
St., Santa Monica 48, Calif.). 


Coffee Dispenser 
This air-tight container dispenses 
‘ground coffee and other free-flowing 
products such as flour, sugar and ce- 
reals. Measures a level tablespoonful at 
each turn of the handle. Agitator in- 





side the dispenser prevents coffee from 
packing (Keenan Sales, 11129 Chan- 
dler Boulevard, North Hollywood, 
Calif.). 


Wide Screen 


A rear-view mirror which gives the 
entire view from the new wide rear 
windows has been. designed to clip over 
present car mirrors. It is made of 





polished plate filter-glass which cuts 
down glare. The manufacturer claims 
that one of the unusual features of the 
mirror is the use of special vibration 
dampers holding the installation steady 
against road or engine roughness (Sky- 
lark Automotive Corp., 3834 Willat 
Ave., Culver City, Calif.). 


Oval Pail 


A pail designed for use with wide- 
base sponge mops has just been intro- 
duced to the clean-minded American 





public. Since the pail is narrow, it fits 
without toppling on step-ladder exten- 
sion platforms (Wheeling Corrugating 
Co., Wheeling, W. Va.). 





NEW OL7RIBUTOR 


OPRORTUNITY f 
Ta 


YOU CAN STRIKE 
COFFEE 


IN YOUR HOME TOWN 


Only Rudd-Melikian, Inc, 
manufacturer of the world’s 
most complete line of auto- 
matic coffee dispensing equip- 
ment can offer this unusual 
opportunity to profit by the 
tremendous demand for Amer- 
ica’s favorite beverage. Dis- 
pensers for factories, offices, 
stores, gas stations, hotels, 
restaurants, etc. Distributor 
sells, services or leases equip- 
ment—sells Kwik-Kafé Coffee 
and supplies. 


Send for free20-page 
catalog-brochure, 
which tells the Rudd- 
Melikian story. 








RUDD-MELIKIAN, Ine. 


Dept. F, 1949 N. Howard St. 
fe Philadelphia 22, Pa. 





Key territories still available for 
franchise include Chicago, Cleveland, 
Detroit. Write for full details. 






















A Business Cannot Stand Still 


OONER OR LATER earnings de- 
S termine dividends, and ultimately 
earning power determines earnings. 
Over the years Socony-Vacuum has 
been steadily increasing its earning 
power, primarily by plowing back 
earnings to improve the balance in 
its operations. 

Compared with what we had when 
Socony became an independent com- 
pany forty-two years ago, our pro- 
gress is obvious. Socony in 1911 had 
no crude oil production and only 
about a third of the refining capacity 
it needed. It was very largely a world- 
wide marketing organization. 


Seven Years of Progress 


As recently as 1934, a few years after 
the metger with Vacuum Oil Com- 
pany, Socony-Vactium still produced 
barely half of its crude oil require- 
ments, and still refined only about 
three-fourths of the products it sold. 
The progress towards self-sufficiency 
achieved by our company since 1946, 
measured in terms of physical units, 
has been the greatest of any seven- 
year period in our history. 

Most of us dislike figures, or at 
least prefer them in small doses, so I 
have assembled these in one place 
where if you wish they can be easily 
skipped over. All are barrels a day. 








Our Operations % 
World-wide* 1946 1952 Gain 
Domestic 

and foreigi 

crude sup- 

ply** 233,000 507,000 118 
Refinery 

runs 414,000 612,000 48 
Sales 508,000 692,000 36 


*Excluding Standard-Vacuum. 
**Including long-term contracts. 


This, taken from the latest in a series of messages accompanying 
dividend checks to shareholders of Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., 
is reprinted here in the belief that it may interest a wider audience 
than the company’s 174,000 stockholders. 


The gains may be clearer if our crude 
supply is expressed as a percentage of 
our refinery runs, and if our refinery 
runs are similarly related to our sales. 
In 1946 crude supply was 56% of 
runs. Last year it amounted to 83%. 
In 1946 our runs were 81% of our 
sales. In 1952 the figure was 88%. 


The Price of Success 


Naturally, all this has cost a lot of 
money. Our capital expenditures, in- 
vestments and indirect obligations, 
and dry-hole expense for the seven 
years since the war total nearly a 
billion four hundred million dollars. 
More than half was spent to improve. 
our crude oil supply position: The 
next largest outlay was $210,000,000 
to expand and improve our refin- 
ing facilities. Marketing required 
$153,000,000 and transportation 
$90,000,000. 

We estimate another $317,000,000 
will be spent this year in roughly the 
same proportions, $275,000,000 in 
the Western Hemisphere plus $42,- 
000,000 elsewhere. The eight-year 
total thus will be more than a billion 
seven hundred million dollars, three- 
fourths of which will have been spent 
in the United States. 


Only Road is Forward 


In our competitive society a business 
simply cannot stand still. It must 
either go forward or dry up. Should 
we slacken our efforts, you can be 
sure Our Many aggressive competitors 
would soon leave us far behind. And 
some day we would end up with no 
business at all. 


The only alternative is to try to go 
forward. 

We have no ambition to dominate 
the market or even necessarily to 
maintain Our present position in it, 
But we do want to keep faith with 
our shareholders and the public, 
depending on us for a supply of 
petroleum products. 


Bigness is Essential 


This may result in continued growth, 
which in turn may make a big busi- 
ness even bigger. And that may sub- 
ject us to more of the evil things so 
frequently said about big business. 
We feel that big business is essential. 


Working Together 


More and more we see big business 
working in cooperation with small 
business. In our judgment the one is 
dependent equally on the other. In 
this important matter, neither the 
human relations considerations, not 
the economic, are all on one side. In 
the future, as has been the case in the 
past, occasions may arise to make it 
seem desirable for us to comment on 
this subject in more detail. 


Sincerely yours, 


GEORGE V. HOLTON 
Chairman of the Board 





Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Inc. 
and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Company, General Petroleum Corporation 
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THE FORBES INDEX 


r five factors: 
1. How much are we p 


deseti, 





ducing? (FRB p 


— tural employment). 


3. How inte 
weekly hours in manufacture) 


= 4. 
store sales) 


ag s. 
141 key centers) 


revision.” 


Solid line is computed monthly, gives equal weight to 


index) 
2. How many people are working? (BLS non-agricul- 


nsively are we working? (BLS average 
Are people spending or saving? (FRB department — 
How much money is circulating? (FRB bank debits, ~ 


Factors 4 and 5 are adjusted for value of the dollar 
& (1947-49 = 100), factors 1,4and 5forseasonalvariation. — 


Dotted line is an 8-day estimate based on tentative fig- 
ures for five components, all of which are subject to later 
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FORECAST 





B. C. FORBES 


In refutation of pessimism 


“In industry, commerce, and agricul- 
ture, there is no hope whatever.” (1) 

“Thank God, I shall be spared from 
seeing the consummation of the ruin that 
is gathering around us.” (2) 

“Nothing can save us from shipwreck.” 
(3) 

(1) Britain’s Lord Disraeli, in 1849. 
(2) The Duke of Wellington, in 1851. 
(3) Lord Shaftesbury, in 1868. 

These doleful unfulfilled predictions 
are here quoted because of the spread- 
ing pessimism today in this country, 
pessimism which impresses me as un- 
justified. 

Another prediction: 

“There will be no lack of opportunity 
for growth and investment in the days 
ahead. Instead, there can be the chance 
to build prosperity on the sound basis of 
better living for everyone. With anything 
resembling a genuine peace in our times 
there can be an end to draining off our 
substance for arms while the taxes to pay 
for those arms destroy incentives to prog- 
ress. In my opinion, only the timorous and 
the uninformed could look on peace with 
apprehension.” 


Pe 


That pronouncement emanates from 
Eugene G. Grace, Veteran head of the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation. 

With this last declaration I am in 
entire accord. 

Gloominess recently has engulfed 
Wall Street. Many of America’s sound- 
est stocks have tumbled disconcert- 
ingly. 

In my humble judgment, a lot of de- 
pendable issues are today selling unduly 
low, all things considered. On page 
32, our highly-regarded investment 
analyst, Joseph D. Goodman, presents 
a list of no fewer than 68 stocks which 
indicate yields of 7% or better. 

My very firm conviction is that Amer- 
ica, under the piloting of the Eisen- 
hower Administration, is heading in the 
right direction, after having been 
steered less wisely for some 20 years by 
the heads of the New Deal and Fair 
Deal. 

Extremely important is the fact that 
we today enjoy the prospect of lower 
Federal taxation. 












































Is it not most reassuring to reflect 
that the Federal Government has sub- 
stituted a comprehensive policy of econ- 
omy for the long, long period of all-out 
expenditures fathered by President 
Roosevelt and President Truman? 

Some people express alarm over the 
possibility of peace. Nothing, in my 
judgment, could be more ludicrous. 
No matter how it may have sometimes 
incited temporary activity, profits and 
financial bullishness, war always has 
been. and is today basically bearish, 
depressing, destructive. 

Rightly or wrongly, I interpret Rus- 
sia’s new conciliatory attitude as reflect- 
ing Kremlin distrust of its internal 
social conditions, its dread of possible 
revolution should it call upon the Rus- 
sian people to plunge into another 
World War. 

The countries comprising the ene- 
mies of Communism have been 
strengthening their military might, 
under the guidance and financial sup- 
port of the United States, so much so 
that military leaders assure us that the 
free nations are now well fortified to 
checkmate any Russian onslaught. 


Let us face the future with stout 
hearts! 





* Final figures for the five components (1947-49 = 100) 








May "52 June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. ’53 Feb. ’53 March ’53 April ’53 

Produ -tion Per Oa 114.0 110.0 103.5 114.6 120.5 122.2 125.9 127.0 128.1 129.2 130.8 1386.8 
Hovloyment oebeeabesen 106.5 106.5 105.4 107.8 109.4 109.5 110.0 112.0 108.4 108.4 111.2 111.7 

MD +.c<schnobaaad 100.8 101.3 100.0 100.8 103.0 103.5 103.2 1064.8 103.0 102.8 103.2 102.3 
Per gtacs 102.1 105.1 99.7 108.4 100.9 108.4 106.5 110.4 106.1 106.1 108,0 102.3 
Bank Debits ........._. 125.4 125.5 137.4 116.0 127.7 124.6 123.9 137.3 132.2 135.8 135.3 140.6 
wn, " 

e 
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(Uisees ERE MEER 
UP 20,700% 


Yes, in a 4 year period, R.K.O. WAR- 
RANTS showed the above percentage gain, 
a $500 investment appreciating to $104,000. 
The WARRANTS of Richfield Oil, Tri- 
Continental and Atlas Corp. had compara- 
tive rises). WARRANTS move faster and 
further than any other type of security. 


If you are interested in capital 
appreciation, be sure to read 


“THE SPECULATIVE MERITS OF 
COMMON STOCK WARRANTS" 
by Sidney Fried 
It discusses Warrants in their different 
phases—explores many avenues of their 
profitable purchase and _ sale — describes 

current opportunities in Warrants. 

For your copy send $2 to the publishers, 
R. H. M. Associates, Dept. D, 220 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 1, N. Y., or send for 
% free descriptive folder. 
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BRING ROWER SENG PRESSURE 


Send $1 for latest Report 
covering present situation 


LOWRY’S REPORTS, Inc. 
250 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 








INVESTMENT POINTERS 





I HAVE received numerous letters from 
readers requesting a list of stocks which 
give a large return—7 per cent and up- 
wards. 

Accordingly, I submit herewith a list 
of stocks which provide such yields. 
Wide diversification is suggested to 
guard against possible dividend reduc- 
tions in the coppers, farm machinery, 
department store stocks, and some 
others. 

Much has been said in recent months 
about how the nation’s economy will 
be affected when defense spending 
slows up. In this connection, I wish to 
quote the following comments by Eu- 
gene Grace, Chairman, Bethlehem 
Steel Corp. 

“There are ways in which it can be 
made possible for the private sector of 
the economy to furnish all the stimulus 
that is required for prosperity. Nothing 





Stocks with high yields 


By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


would assist this 
process more than 
relief from the 
heavy burdens of 
defense spending. 

“There will be 
no lack of oppor- 
tunity for growth 
and investment in 
the days ahead. In- 
stead there can be the chance to build 
prosperity on the sound basis of better 
living for everyone. With anything re- 
sembling a genuine peace in our times 
there can be an end to draining off our 
substance for arms while the taxes to pay 
for those arms destroy incentives to pro- 
gress. In my opinion, only the timorous 
and the uninformed could look on peace 
with apprehension.” 

I agree with Mr. Grace’s every word, 





Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 








GOOD GRADE MEDIUM GRADE 
Recent Indicated Recent Indicated 

Name Price Dividend Yield Name Price Dividend Yield 
Briggs Manufacturing ...... 87 $4.00 10.7 % Gen. Public Service........ 4 $0.45 11.35% 
Midland Steel ............ 42 4.00 9.5 National Acme .......... 83 3.50 10.6 
General Refractories ....... 21 2.00 9.5 Libby, McNeill & Libby... 9 0.90 10.0 
Kennecott Copper ......... 65 6.00 9.2 Minneapolis-Moline ....... 16 1.60 10.0 . 
American Smelting ........ 82 8.00 9.2 ee 20 2.00 10.0 
Phelps Dodge ............ 32 800 * 92 eens winnie anicden 20 2.00 10.0 
Studebaker Corp. ......... 82 3.00 9.2 Grumman Aircraft ......... 21 2.00 9.5 
Ps vstanssee9s ss 34 3.12 9.1 Nash-Kelvinator .......... 21 2.00 9.5 
EE 44 4.00 9.0 Amer. Steel Foundries..... . 32 3.00 9.4 
Jones & Laughlin.......... 22 2.00 9.0 Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt.... 8 0.75 9.4 
Amer. Radiator ........... 14 1.25 8.9 Moore-McCormack Lines .. . 16 1.50 9.3 
General Outdoor .......... 23 2.00 8.6 Merritt-Chapman & Scott... 22 2.00 9.0 
Newport News Shipbldg.... 29 2.50 8.6 RS nhc a bien é.y0 28 2.50 8.9 
Amer, Chain & Cable...... 29 2.50 8.6 Nat. Malleable & Steel... .. 34 3.00 8.8 
So. Porto Rico Sugar....... 46 4.00 8.6 American Locomotive ...... 16 1.40 8.7 
Anaconda Copper ......... 85 3.00 8.5 Family Finance ........... 16 1.40 8.7 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry... .. 35 3.00 8.5 Stewart Warner .......... 20 1.75 8.7 
Republic Steel ............ 47 4.00 8.5 St. Louis-San Francisco Ry.. 29 2.50 8.6 
Chrysier.Corp. ......<..... 71 6.00 8.4 Master Electric ........... 19 1.60 8.4 
SS 5 a Es ae 24 2.00 8.3 Fruehauf Trailer Co........ 24 2.00 8.3 
United Aircraft ........... 36 8.00 8.3 Houdaille-Hershey Corp. ... 14 1.20 8.3 
Marshall Field & Co........ 24 2.00 8.3 Motor Wheel Corp......... 24 2.00 8.3 
> > eae 30 2.50 8.3 Simonds Saw & Steel...... 39 3.25 8.3 
oy Pr sere 25 2.00 8.0 Brown & Bigelow......... 12 1.00 8.2 
Bethlehem Steel .......... 50 4.00 8.0 Gamble-Skogmo, Inc. ...... 7 0.60 8.0 
Allie-Chalmers ............ 50 4.00 8.0 Associated Dry Goods...... 20 1.60 8.0 
ES wawicctets cokes 88 3.00 7.9 Sun Chemical ............ 9 0.75 7.8 
EEE 82 2.50 7.8 Liquid Carbonic .......... 18 1.40 7.7 
ee 89 3.00 7.7 Certain-teed Products ..... 13 1.00 7.6 
Eo onal enn'cdees 40 3.00 7.5 Greyhound Corp. ......... 13 1.00 7.6 
eee oS vin 28 2.10 75 Seaboard Finance ......... 23 1.80 7.6 
Great Northern Ry. Pfd..... 54 4.00 7.4 Bucyrus-Erie ............. 26 2.00 7.6 
Pacific Finance ........... 27 2.00 7.3 North Am. Aviation........ 17 1.25 7.1 
Mid-Continent Petroleum ... — 57 4.00 7.0 Mullins Mfg. Corp......... 23 1.60 7.0 




















The experience of half a century has 
enabled us to work out what we believe 
is a scientific formula for fortune build- 
ing. Success over many years has proved 
that knowing what to buy and when to 
buy and sell is the secret. It is more 
constructive to know the time to sell to 
the false optimists and the time to buy 
from the misguided pessimists, than it is 
to know market theories. 


Years of conspicuous success has built 
us pre-eminent recognition for our long- 
term market profits. That is why worried 
investors write from many parts of 
America to get the “Stock Market Ap- 
praisements” we formerly syndicated 
nationally on financial pages under the 


heading, “ROYSTONE SAYS.” 


Our newspaper followers realized that 
when and what to buy and sell is about 
all one needs to know about the stock 
market. No wonder Wall Street is so 
anxious to keep in contact with our 
recommendations. 


This demand from everywhere for our 
reliable guidance on when and what to 





YES—FORTUNES ARE BEING MADE 
IN THESE GROWTH DISCOVERIES 


see in certain low price stocks, they need 
instruction to protect them from the 
dangers of ill advised speculation. 


GROWTH FIRST—THEN DIVIDENDS 


One of the most prevalent fallacies 
that distorts the judgment of the average 
investor is the idea he can buy at any 
time and be sure of a profit. He has 
slight knowledge of the economic and 
investment cycles. He knows next to 
nothing about growth values. He does not 
realize the great number of stocks listed 
that are in a natural stagnation. He 
does not know how few are impulsed by 
natural advantages. 


Thinking realistically, we must agree 
that fortunes are built from small funds 
only through far-sighted specializing not 
through diversification. A few poor selec- 
tions destroy the gains of years. Funds 
were greatly increased when our clients 
bought a pre-reorganization bond that 
doubled in price at seventy and sold to 
buy an oil stock near seven that went 
through 21. A recent discovery at six has 
already advanced to twelve and still has 


buy forced us to publish our comments BS ay peg great growth prospects. Our research 
in inexpensive weckly bulletins. should produce even greater fortune- 
Who, from devoting many years building fortunes buildi Its f . : 
To buy and hold long-term growth for Investors, wrote “America Tomorrow,” called uilding results from issues we are now 
. * * . “‘the most far-seeing economic guide for the i 
situations before the public recognizes future,’ sent free to his personal clients with recommending. 
their potential values largely eliminates his “27 Safety Rules’ for investors and traders. 


The only sure fortune-building is done 





the hazards of speculation. Now thanks 
to the discovery made while evaluating fundamental psycho- 
logical factors found in the Roystone Heavy Industry formula, 
we are enabled to detect the difference between distribution and 
accumulation, to tell the correct time to buy and sell. [That’s 
why we are probably the fastest growing service.] You see, we 
follow the fundamentals that make for profits. Currently, we are 
examining certain low priced special growth situations. We rec- 
ommend the issues that show the greatest fortune-building poten- 
tials for immediate and long-term enhancement. We are amazed 
at the fortune-building potentials of certain low-priced “sleepers.” 


Without proper preparation for the future, the average investor 
never has a profit chance. Instead of building up a fortune in 
a few years, he sees his funds shrink. Unfortunately, investors 
and traders too often buy when they should sell and sell when 
they should buy. To prevent these errors, we developed our 
27 Safety Rules for Investors and Traders. 


Today, we realize we have reached a condition in our economy 
that puts too many “seasoned” investments under shrinkage 
pressure and so have poor growth values. Investors should not 
seek dividends at the expense of fortune-building growth values. 


To protect our clients, we continually caution, “Buy future 

growth not just current dividends.” In order to protect clients 
from getting funds frozen in “stocks having excellent past 
dividend records” we select growth values in their infancy. 
Buying special situations, long-term growth possibilities inde- 
pendent of general conditions, makes all the difference between 
failure and fortune-building. Our being first to discover the 
fabulous growth prospects in Canada years ago resulted in mak- 
ing fortunes for hundreds of our clients. The profit prospects 
are just as great today, especially in certain low priced growth 
stocks that should double in price many times. 
_ Naturally, the long trend turning points are essential to the 
investors. Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear market” is the 
one guarantee of security. Waiting and watching for growth 
values has built most of the large fortunes made in Wall Street. 
It would require pages of space to reprint the hundreds of letters 
of cratitude from longstanding clients now in our files. 

There are thousands of smaller investors, intelligently accumu- 
ating fortunes who welcome technical data and a diagnosis 
of zrowth potentials. While we await opportunities, like we now 





—— 


through such fund-enhancement research. 
Our fortune-building requirements call for at least a fifty per 
cent fund gain each year. Instead, the great majority of investors 
see their cash values shrink each year. 


Read what the Press Service that 
syndicated our “Comments” said: 


“What ‘Roystone Says .. .” is respected by the best in Wall 
Street from the small speculator to the largest investment trusts. 


“Qne thing is certain: Roystone knows the stock market. 
With a2 truly remarkable record in earlier years, while writing 
for this service he has foreseen all the important market changes. 


“Followers all over America look upon Roystone as the most 
rel:able long-term market diagnostician among the many good 
Wall Street technicians.” 


We earnestly believe there is a tremendous need for honest 
investment and business guidance. Such assistance can be de- 
rived only from factually appraising future investment oppor- 
tunities in the light of political and social trends. Without such 
guidance, there is small hope for the individual in his quest for 
financial independence. Too many keep guessing until they 
guess themselves into poverty. That is indeed sad when we 
realize that fortune-building has been reduced ‘to a science. 


THE HUNDREDS OF LETTERS OF GRATITUDE AND PRAISE 

FROM OUR THOUSANDS OF HAPPY CLIENTS LIVING 

ALL OVER AMERICA AND THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
WOULD FILL VOLUMES 


Now to help you in your personal problems we have created 
our special protective and instructive Contact Service to re- 
place our newspaper comments. The fee (for 52 weeks) for the 
present is only twenty-five dollars or five dollars for advice 
covering the next seven weeks of the current critical period. 


Remember, knowing when and what to buy is the secret of 
safety and success in fortune-building in Wall Street. When you 
send check for $25.00 be sure to ask for “America Tomorrow” 
and those famous 27 Safety Rules for Investors and Traders in- 
cluding our analysis of our latest fortune-building discovery. 
W. H. ROYSTONE, Forest Hills 5, Long Island, N. Y. (Insti- 
tuted 1931.) Midtown consultation appointment, $25. 
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ON INSURED 


SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 


Each account INSURED UP TO 
$10.000 by the Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation. 


For all types of Individual, 
Partnership, Corporation Cred- 
it Union, Institutior and !n- 
surance Company accounts. 
Preterrec tor Pension, Estate, 
Trust & Escrow Funds. 


MAIL YOUR CHECK TODAY 


Leon Feperat 


Savings & Loan Assn. 
Monroe at Park Avenue 
Tallahassee, Fla. 



























( BULLISH or BEARISH? 


A series of interpretations analyzing 
the significance of the MAY-JUNE 
DECLINE has been written by our 
Editor, JUSTIN F. BARBOUR, (Mr. 
Barbour’s Dow Theory interpretations 
appeared regularly in the “Chicago 
Journal of Commerce” from 1937 
through 1950.) 

Because the MAJOR TREND is being 
questioned, you will find the author- 
itative viewpoint expressed in this 
series to be particularly informative 
and timely. 

To get your copy, PLUS the next four 
issues of our weekly bulletin service, 


just mail us $1. 
Investment 





’ 
BARBOUR Service, Inc. 


hers West Adams St., Chicago 3, om / 














There’s PROFIT ~ ies 


Get the only weekly 
four-page comprehensive 
analysis of all grain market 
factors, specific buy/sell 
advices, stop-loss points, 
.and full-scale charts with 
their technical meanings. 


New booklet of success- 








ful grain traders’ rules given [A @) YB EA NS 


to all new subscribers. 


Send now. Just $20 a quarter. Votes sub. 
scription, plus trading rules, only $2. 


The Robert Moody Grain Analysis 


BOX 599 LA JOLLA, CALIFORNIA 














PLANNING 


Your FORTUNE 


How to PLAN. Profit PLANNING 
Chart. $100,000 goal, $30/mo. Stock 
to Buy, 14 Tests. Story to Remem- 
ber. How to start 


Mail $1. 


SPECIAL TRIAL: Three ‘stock to buy’ selec- 
tions, FOUR weeks complete investment manage- 
ment, and ‘Planning Your Fortune’—mail only $5. 
Successful Traders Analysis, Box 244, ESD, San 
Diego 5, Calif. ACT NOW. 








MARKET COMMENT 





Don’t expect too much 


As Tus is written, it looks as if the “de- 
mand area” previously mentioned. (255- 
262 in the D-J Industrials and 97-102 
in the D-] Rails) will be the base for 
a traditional mid-summer rise. I am 
going to be “sporty” and guess that 
this seasonal rise will be less than 10% 
in the Industrials and more than 10% 
in the Rails. 

The new “supply area” looks like 
about 280 in the Industrials and about 
112-114 in the Rails. In other words, 
don’t expect too much. There is a bare 
chance of new peaks this summer in 
the Rails, but don’t look for new tops 
in the Industrials. 

What’s going on in the international 
situation is far more important, in my 
estimation, than any mere truce in Ko- 
rea, The Soviet apparently really wants 
less tension, perhaps to permit a con- 
solidation at home. The long-range 
anti-West obfectives may not have been 
abandoned, but it will be pretty diffi- 
cult for an economy-minded Govern- 
ment in Washington to continue fever- 
ish preparations for war with Russia 
timed five or ten years hence. 

Just how would you do it, anyway? 
Won't the planes, tanks, bombs and 
techniques of today be obsolete, in any 
event, by 1958 or 1963? 

Some church and other organizations 
have listened to speeches and even 
passed resolutions critical of the fact 
that the stock market went down on 
“fear of peace.” No one is “afraid” of 
peace. But peace, or less cold’ war, 
does mean certain adjustments in the 


economy —a re- 
shuffling of selec- 
tivity and altered 
thinking. 

The investment 
community always 
is adjusting its ap- 
praisals; and when 
any big new over- 


all influence appears, the first inclina- 


tion of some (shall I say?) “marginal” 
thinkers is caution. Furthermore, this 
adjustment started with the FRB Index 
of Production at 242, with profits and 
dividends very high and at the top of 
an emotional (Eisenhower election) 
rise in the stock market. 

The market did not go down, and 
will not go down, because “peace is 
bearish,” but it has gone down (and 
probably will go down again later) be- 
cause there will be an adjustment in 
investment thinking to a new environ- 
ment. 

Looking ahead, there are many 
“good” things to anticipate—but they 


are pretty well in the future. The big 


“good” thing is a new tax system, with 
emphasis on incentives. But President 
Eisenhower won’t even present this 
new tax program to Congress till Jan- 
uary; and after he presents it, Congress 
will debate it and chew over it for 
months. If a new incentive tax law is 
enacted by next May or June, it will 
be a legislative miracle; and any law 
finally passed will be a compromise. 

Some people think that “the market” 
(whatever that is) still moves as a unit. 
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Just look at this simple tabulation. 


From 1951-1953 Highs 
to Recent Lows 
Per 
Cent 
1951-1953 Lowto - De- 
High June? cline 


D-J Industrials .. 295.06 260.75 11.6 
D-}] Bele... 2353:.. 112.80 99.06 12.2 
D-J Utilities .... 5414 4756 122 
Abbott L.abora- 
post Sci tew > - 64% 39% 38.4 
American Cyana- 
BG Size... 65%" 41% 36.5 
American Sugar 
PC 2c 2 73% 52 29.5 
‘Anaconda Copper 55% 34% 38.6 
“Ashland Oil & Ref. 23%* 14% 40.8 
Celanese Corp. .. 58% 25 57.0 
Cerro de Pasco.. 58% 23% 60.4 


Chrysler Corp. .. 98 70% 28.6 
Cities Service ... 120%* 77% 35.5 


Commercial Sol- 


SE ae 85% 18 48.5 
Consolidated Nat. 

OS Pe ere st 64% 48% 24.5 
General Dynamics 46% 81% 32.1 
Island Creek Coal 39% 21% 46.5 
National Distillers 37% 174 53.0 
Parke, Davis & Co. 63% 33 47.6 
Ronson Art Metals 20% 8% 59.7 
Schenley Indus- 

O'S Alk& 23% 43.4 
United Fruit .... 73% Sir * 0:7 
West Indies Sugar 41% 20% 51.2 

* Adjusted. 


Now look at just a few of the stocks 
which have done especially well thus 
far this year (table below), and see 
how little most of them have advanced 
over last year’s tops: 

These tables are intended to stress 
(a) selectivity, (b) the extent to which 
the stock market adjustment already 
has proceeded, and (c) the danger of 
talking about “the market” instead of 
individual issues. 

In making purchases for a rise this 
summer, I would lean heavily toward 
the rails. To be specific, I like New 
York Central and Western Maryland 
as speculations, Southern Pacific as a 
middle grade issue, and Rock Island 
and Santa Fe as investments. 

It will take good  statesmanship 
among oil industry executives to make 
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Which MUTUAL FUND 


Should | Buy?... 








Get Clear, Reliable FACTS in the 
MUTUAL FUND JOURNAL ... 12 Months’ Trial Only $2 


Now you can get clear, reliable FACTS 
about Mutual Fund investment—infor- 
mation that will make clearer to you how 
the various types of Funds operate— 
what each Fund is set up to accomplish 
—what Funds are best suited to par- 
ticular investment objectives—and cther 
valuable, timely information . . . through 
the monthly issues of 


THE MUTUAL FUND JOURNAL 


This is the first and only magazine of its 
kind. It has been created to serve your 
need for authoritative, unbiased informa- 
tion on Mutual Funds. Each issue of THE 
MUTUAL FUND JOURNAL will help you 
gain a better understanding of the func- 
tions and performance of the various Funds 
—and will help you get the results you want 
from this fast-growing field of investment. 
You will be shown: 


@ clear explanations of how the various 
Funds 


@ the details you should know about the 
accomplishments and performance rec- 
ords of the Funds. 

a types of Fund shares being made avail- 

@ advantages and disadvantages of certain 
types of Funds for certain types of 
investors. 

@ information about periodic-payment plans 
for Fund purchases. 

@ and cther valuable, timely information 
on all aspects of Mutual Fund investment. 


You can turn to the MUTUAL FUND 
JOURNAL for completely impartial, hon- 
est and authoritative FACTS. We have no 
“axe to grind.” We do not sell Fund shares, 
and we do not provide investment counsel. 
Thus we are completely impartial, and are 
able to give you a y factual account of 
what the Funds are like and what they are 
doing for the investor. 


FULL YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION . . Only $2 
For only $2 you get twelve monthly issues 
of THE M AL FUND JOURNAL—bring- 
ing you facts, analyses, news and compara- 
tive data on all types of Mutual Fund 
shares. You get information that is obtainable 
nowhere else, for this is the ONLY publica- 
tion devoted exclusively to the needs and 
roblems of Mutual Fund shareholders. 
our $2 subscription costs so little, yet can 
be of tremendous value in giving you a much- 
needed perspective to guide your thinking 
and your investment action in the Mutual 
Fund field. 
To enter your subscription fill in and mail 
coupon below NOW 


THIS GUARANTEE 
ASSURES YOUR SATISFACTION 


Send the coupon below NOW to enter your sub- 
scription. If the first three issues do not convince 
you that THE MUTUAL FUND JOURNAL: is 
worth many times the small subscription price— 
just tell us so, and we will cancel your. sub- 
scription and REFUND YOUR. PAYMENT 
IN FULL. Fair enough? You have everything to 
gain and nothing to lose. . . so fill in and mail 
the coupon below NOW to start your subscription 
immediately. 














Fr ee ees eee eee MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY a a oe 


THE MUTUAL FUND JOURNAL, 1 Main St., Bradford, Pa. F-71 
t Enter my subscription to THE MUTUAL FUND JOURNAL for one year. © $2 enclosed. ( Send bill. 
GUARANTEE: It is understood that if I am not satisfied after receiving the first 3 issues I may cancel 
and receive a refund of the unused part of this subscription. 
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this rise in crude prices stick. The 
American companies which have a lot 
of cheaper oil available in the Middle 





Some Star Performers of 1953 





Recent 1953 1952 1951 
Price High High High 
American Tobacco .............00 74% 66 68% 
ek Seb es ee a 76% 72% 61% 
Columbia Broadcasting ............ 42% 45% 89% 85% 
oe ee eae 26% 26% 25% 23% 
General MeOWONG: <. , . x's te 0 os dee eew. 75% 72% 63% 
sani a EE ES 51% 56 53% 48% 
New York tee. ites 3 56H. 23% 25% 23% 26% 
Pacific Weta 08 06665 SS. 43%* 24%* 20%* 
meeel-Cola. GOE2. soca. eee 13% 15% 11% 12% 
Southern Railway ..........0..0.05 49%* 42° 32° 
* Adjusted. 
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East will have to be exceedingly care- 
ful about how much they import into 
this country. While some oil men think 
I am wrong, I can’t get away from the 
idea that it will be hard to pass on the 
rise in crude oil prices to the consumer 
in the form of higher product prices. 
It seems to me that the “spread” be- 
tween crude oil prices and product 
prices will have to narrow. That means 
lower earnings, especially to those com- 
panies which have to buy most of the 
oil they refine. If higher crude prices 
stick, it should help Halliburton Oil 
Well Cementing, which profits from 
drilling. 

Lower Copper Prices seem probable 
this summer. . . . There is a strong pos- 


sibility that General Motors may be 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 39) 








For the Coreful Investor 


3h~3'/, Hoa 


on Personal Savings, Trust ‘nck 
Institutional Funds, Corporate Funds 


PAID BY 
INSURED SAVINGS 
ASSOCIATIONS 
Any Amount—$500 to $1 MILLION 


Sk All occounts insured by Federal Agency 
He Fully Protected Mail Program 


Ask for our Nation-Wide list— 
Complete information, 


NO CHARGE FOR OUR SERVICE 2a 

Insured Investment Assoc. 

176 W. Adams St. © Chicago 3, Il. 
Finoncial 6-2117  STafe 2-439 











Bull or Bear Market 


Investment experts are predicting both 


Bull and Bear Markets for 1953. Don’t 
Guess. Why not investigate Curtiss 
Dahl’s book, “Consistent Profits in the 


Stock Market,” which presents a pro- 
cedure that does not try to forecast the 
market but follows the market as the 
price pattern unfolds? Write for de- 
scriptive literature. Tri-State Offset 
Company, 817 Main Street, Dept. F., 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 














PROFITS IN COMMODITIES 


Your subscription to the COM- 
MODITY:. SERVICE LETTER 
gives— 
1, Exact buying, selling, and stop 
order prices each week. 
2. Charts of selected commodities. 
- Timely technical analysis. 

4. Commodity items of interest. 
Trial subscription includes four 
issues of the LETTER and a cur- 
rent chart of wheat and corn for 
only $2.00. 


COMMODITY SERVICE COMPANY 











STOCK ANALYSIS 








P.O. Box 64 Portland 7, Oregon 
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* See what industries and what stocks should 

outperform the market on the next move. 

& Learn when this move will occur, and in 

what direction. FREE 

eS Send for Report F-108 
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Defensive investments 


WHENEVER the economic future seems 
to look a little more uncertain than 
usual, and especially ‘after the stock 
market has taken a nosedive, there is a 
rising clamor for “defensive invest- 
ments.” Alas, there is no such thing as 
absolute safety in investments. You just 
can’t eliminate the risk of potential 
losses altogether; you can only try to 
minimize it. 

Many people forget that the invest- 
ment risk is two-fold: (1) loss in the 
market value of an investment, that is 
the risk the investor in common stocks 
usually has in mind; and (2) loss in 
buying power of the dollar; and that 
is the one that most people are inclined 
to overlook, but which can cause as 
much damage as a bear market in 
stocks. 

Recent experience has demonstrated 
once again that even the “safest” in- 
vestment, a United States Government 
bond, can be the source of very serious 
losses. Take the Victory bonds 2%s of 
1967/72, which were issued at par in 
November, 1945, and promptly went 
to a substantial premium. Last month 
these bonds declined below 90 for a 
clear loss of 10%. But that is not all. 
Since 1945 the dollar’s buying power 
has shrunk by 35%, so that the original 
$1,000 investment now is not worth 
$900, but only $580 if expressed in 
1945. dollars. And during all these 
years the investor received a measly 
24% a year as interest, and on that he 
still had to pay income taxes. 

The investor who put his money into 
a savings bank succeeded, of course, 
in avoiding the decline in market value, 
but he could not escape the shrinkage 
in buying power. Furthermore, his in- 
terest income over the past ten years 
or so averaged materially less than the 
2%% on the Government bond. 

Savings Bonds were somewhat bet- 
ter because the rate of interest was 
2.9% if held for full ten years. But, as 
the National City Bank points out in 
its June Letter, a $75 investment made 


by HEINZ H. BIEL 


ten years ago has 
a present value 
of only $61.49— 
after adding ac- 
crued interest of 
$25 (less income 
taxes at the mini- 
mum rate), but 
after adjustments 
for the decline 
in buying power of money, the “infla- 
tion tax,” as the National City Bank 
calls it. 

I do not cite these facts in order to 
discourage thrift or to undermine faith 
in the integrity of Government bonds, 
but to demonstrate that even the “saf- 
est” investment does cause serious 
losses at times, and that common stocks 
are not the only source of potential 
worry for the investor. On the con- 
trary, notwithstanding the recent set- 
back or even major bear markets, the 
record of good common stocks over an 
extended period of time is not only sat- 
isfactory, but actually superior to that 
of so-called defensive investments in 
bonds or cash. 

Of course, the wrong stocks bought 
at the wrong time can cause losses 
which dwarf anything you may pos 
sibly experience in high-grade bonds. 
But not many of General Motors’ 87, 
000,000 shares changed hands at a 
price above 60, or Standard Oil's 60 
million shares above 70. Obviously, the 
great majority of stockholders in com- 
panies of this type not only have no 
losses, but profits, and very often huge 
profits. Besides, they have received 
dividends several times larger than the 
interest income that could be had on 
Government bonds or a Savings bank 
deposit. 

After every decline in the stock mar- 
ket there is a tendency to malign the 
investment quality of common stocks. 
That is totally wrong, of course. To be 
sure, the price of common stocks is 
subject to wider fluctuations than that 
of a high-grade bond. But a stock can 
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$10,000 DEFENSIVE STOCK PORTFOLIO 





No. of P 
GAS SYSTEM, INC. ad TS ot Re eae 
55 Bott: Moods... 66.060 85 $1,925 $2.50 $137 7.1% 
The Board of D : , . 
edie 80 Detroit Edison ....... 26 2,080 1.60 128 62 
Common Stock 75 May Department Stores 28 2,100 1.80 126 6.4 
No. 76, 20¢ per share 60 Socony-Vacuum ...... 83 1,980 2.00 120 6.1 
eh a Ane pcs Ran yo aianet 75 Transamerica ........ 27 1,975 1.65 124 = 6.1 
rn AR 6 eo ee ee a ee ES. ee oe 
June 4, 1953 oa soma Ne) 6satadie $10,060 $635 6.3% 
36 Forbes 
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also go up, a bond can at best hold 
around its par value. - i 

Although current business indices 
continue to hold at peak levels—unem- 
ployment is still all but non-existant— 
many people are apprehensive -over 
prospects for the next six to twelve 
months. I agree that there is sufcient 
uncertainty in the outlook to call for 
reasonable caution rather than exuber- 
ant bullishness. But I see no reason for 
taking a defeatist attitude. Prices of 
most common stocks are not inflated 
nor do they reflect the present high 
rate of earnings and dividends. Even 
though the market may be subject to 
further emotional upsets, truly long- 
term investment holdings should be 
left undisturbed. However, it is strongly 
advised to confine investments to com- 
panies which enjoy a leading competi- 
tive position and whose financial 
strength is unassailable. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


BOOKLETS 


Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


203. TRENDS IN INCENTIVES FOR PRO- 
DUCTION AND MAINTENANCE EMPLOYEES: 
A speech made by John W. Roberts be- 
fore the National Conference of the So- 
ciety for Advancemerit of Management. 
Incentives based on time study have now 
been in effect in this country for more 
than 50 years. They have been singularly 
successful in uniting the interests of man- 
agement, employees, and the public. Pre- 
dicts that in the next ten years incentives 
in industry will increase (20 pages). 

204. FLexrsteE MONETARY Poticy: A 
statement on national monetary policy 
issued by the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment. It reviews the causes of in- 
flation and deflation and points out that 
monetary policy, fiscal policy and debt 
management should all contribute to the 
goal of economic stability. In inflationary 
periods the monetary authorities should 
follow a tight credit policy. But they 
should be prepared to reverse this policy 
promptly should a downward trend in 
economic activity develop (38 pages). 

205. Ten Taxes or INsuRANCE WoOEs: 
Ten common errors in buying insurance 
(12 pages). 

206. SmLicoN—THE CINDERELLA OF THE 
ELeMents: A technical introduction to the 
new and strange chemistry of the silicons. 
In the home the silicons may clean your 
glasses, polish your furniture, or soothe 
an irritated skin. How industrial use is 
growing yearly (3 pages). 
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Daystrom Reports for 1952-53 


For the fiscal year ended March 31, sales were $46,155,000, the 
second highest in our history. Profits after taxes of $1,405,000, were 
almost double the preceding year’s results. More than 1,000 new 
employees were added and plant facilities were increased substan- 
tially. You are invited to write for our complete annual report now 
being mailed to stockholders. 


Thomas Roy Jones, President 





Net Earnings were $2.25 per share compared with $1.23 the previous year. 


Regular Dividends of $1.00 per share were paid on 624,911 outstanding shares 
of capital stock listed on the New York Stock Exchange. 






Financial Standing 

























ASSETS March 31 March 31 
1953 1952 

Current Assets: 
ele sn paiiels B20: 8 anh + 0.0 «tpt $ 1,621,000  $ 2,022,000 
U. S. Government securities ............ 1,454,000 382,000 
Accounts and notes receivable (less reserves) 12,101,000 9,277,060 
RN oe ee te Secs sie 0 Disintieadh 21,681,000 14,589,000 
EE Eh A a 658,000 751,000 
_ OT EE Ya ee $37,515,000  $27,021,0C0 
Fixed Assets (less depreciation and amortization)... . . . —- 7,512,000 8,767,000 
Other Assets and Deferred Charges... ......... 794,000 411,000 
arid ala a oe G80. 08 eb $45,821,000 $36,199,000 






LIABILITIES AND SHAREHOLDERS’ INVESTMENT 
Current Liabilities: 





















Notes payable tobanks .............. $12,179,000 $ 6,989,000 
Accounts payable and accrued expenses ....... 8,479,000 4,545,000 
Federal taxesonincome .............. 1,151,000 699,000 
Less: U. S. Treasury savingsnotes ....... (1,151,000) (699,000) 
RD ee ee aa 156,000 156,000 
Total Current Liabilities ............ $20,814,000 $11,690,000 
Long-term Liabilities: 
Long-term notes and debt payable ......... 3,889,000 4,758,000 
Federal income taxes which may be payable when install- 
ment profits are realized and other deferred federa| 
NS ocaceS 4 foe Se 2 os eee 1,804,000 1,218,000 
a ee 19,314,000 18,533,000 
Total Liabilities and Shareholders’ Investment . . $45,821,000 $36,199,000 













Net working capital ........ $16,701,000 $15,331,000 
Number of shares outstanding 624,911 624,911 
Net working capital per share. . . . 26.73 24.53 
Shareholders’ investment per share . 30.91 29.65 






Incorporated 


8 ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY 


DAYSTROM 


DAYSTROM FURNITURE DIVISION 

Olean and Friendship, New York. Leading 
producer of modern chrome, Coloramic® and 
wooden kitchen and dinette furniture. 


‘DAYSTROM ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
Poughkeepsie, New York. Manufacturer of 
sound recorders and other electronic products; 
electronic research. 


DAYSTROM INSTRUMENT DIVISION 


Archbald, Pennsylvania. Manufacturer of 
electronic and other military equipment. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS, INC. 

Elizabeth, New Jersey; Mount Vernon, New York. 
Manufacturer and supplier of graphic arts 
equipment for printers throughout the world. 
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Common and 
Preferred Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors of Safe- 
way Stores, Incorporated, on 
June 2, 1953, declared the 
following quarterly dividends: 


60¢ per share on the 
$5.00 par value Com- 
mon Stock, 


$1.00 per share on the 
4% Preferred Stock. 


$1.12!4 per share on 
the 41/4,% Convertible 
Preferred Stock. 


Common Stock dividends and 
dividends on the 4% Preferred 
Stock and 4%% Convertible 
Preferred Stock are payable 
July 1, 1953 to stockholders 
of record at the close of bus- 
iness June 17, 1953. 


MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary 
June 2, 1953 











Roya TypEWRITER 
ComPaANy, INC. 


The regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.121% per share for the cur- 
rent quarterly dividend period 
ending July 31, 1953, has been 
declared payable July 15, 1953 
on the outstanding 442% cumu- 
lative preferred stock, series A, of 
the Company to holders of pre- 
ferred stock of record at the close 
of business on June 26, 1953. 

A dividend of 37%4¢ per share 
has been declared payable July 
15, 1953, on the outstanding com- 
mon stock of the Company, of the 
par value of $1.00 per share, to 
holders of common stock of record 
at the close of business on June 


26, 1953. 
ROBERT S. MILLER 
June 10, Secretary 
1953 


——RUYAL—— 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


At a meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors held today a dividend of seventy- 
five cents per share on the Ordinary 
Capital Stock was declared in respect 
of the year 1953, payable in Canadian 
funds on August 1, 1953, to shareholders 
of record at 3 p.m. on June 19, 1953. 


By order of the Board. 
FREDERICK BRAMLEY, 


Secretary. 





Montreal, June 8, 1953. 








MARKET PERSPECTIVE 





Long-term growth plus income 


EvEN BEFORE Eisenhower's election 
swept the market to a new peak, Wall 
Street was describing the current bull 
charge as “selective.” This implies that 
the new highs in rails and industrials 
are mainly attributable to buying pres- 
sure behind the blue chips—some of it 
generated by expanding institutional 
portfolios, particularly those of the 
mutual funds. As a corollary to this, 
it has been assumed that the demand 
for good quality growth issues has 
fanned their prices above the liberal- 
yield level. 

A careful scrutiny of Big Board 
listings shows that this is not entirely 
true. For all its selective swings, the 
1953 market has left within buying 
range a fair number of blue and red 
chips which offer long-term growth in 
addition to a liberal and well-secured 
dividend yield. 

The accompanying portfolio includes 
the best of these. It is especially suit- 
able for a man 15 to 25 years on the 
near side of retirement age who can 
invest $50,000 (although the nature of 
the portfolio permits an equally good 
diversification’ for $25,000 or even 
$15,000). Among its twelve stocks, 
four are distinctly blue chips; another 
seven are in the red-chip category 
(businessman’s stocks), while only one 
would rank slightly below that classi- 
fication. Aside from yielding a very 
satisfactory 6.5%, these equities repre- 
sent a balanced interest in the most 
favorable prospects of the U. S. econ- 
omy: chemistry, aluminum, air con- 
ditioning, industrialization of the South, 
expansion of the public utility plant, 





and the less spectacular but steady 
secular growth of oil and cigaret con- 
sumption. 

It would require either a pathological 
pessimist or an out-and-out Communist 
to suppose that these prospects will fail 
of substantial realization over, say, 20 
years. And each selected stock is a good 
representative of its class, quite apart 
from its high current yield. 

Food Machinery & Chemical is now 
50% chemical (alkalis, phosphates, 
solvents, plasticizers) with capacity 
rapidly expanding. Its packing-machine 
business yields a steady core of equip- 
ment-rental income. It is now selling 
near the bottom of its 1951-52 range 
at about 10 times average earnings— 
cheap for a prime chemical equity. 

Philip Morris is a semi-growth situa- 
tion in the sense that its expansion does 
not promise to be explosive. But with 
cigaret consumption expanding steadily 
at about 4% annually, along with U. §, 
population growth, MO can look for- 
ward to a gradual increase in its busi- 
ness—for which it is already prepared, 
with expanded making and stemming 
facilities in Louisville. Because Philip 
Morris was late in developing king- 
sized cigarets and thus suffered a sales 
setback last year, its common has 
lagged behind the other tobaccos and 
is now a comparative bargain. 

Standard Oil of New Jersey and 
Standard Oil of California are both 
chips of purest blue, which have never- 
theless shown better - than - average 
growth (125% and 101%) in the last 
ten years. In point of pretax profits they 
rate second and first among the large 





High yield plus growth: a $50,000 portfolio 


Blue chips: 


Shares 
100 Food Machinery & Chemical 
100 ree 
100 Standard Oil of California. . . 
50 Standard Oil of New Jersey. . 
Red chips: 
100 Pe ee 
200 eee Sy 
100 ee EES ee Spee 
200 EE TP POO Orr 
100 Kaiser Aluminum preferred. . 
100 CD ew enn ose Guer 
100 Southem Railway .......... 
White chip: 
200 Elliott Company ........... 


Approx. Annual 
Price Cost Dividend Income Yield 
35 $3,500 $2.00 $200 5.1% 


50 5,000 3.00 300 6.0 
51 5,100 3.00 300 5.9 
70 3,500 4.25 212 6.1 


49 4900 3.00 300 «3=s«6.1 
27 5,400 2.00 400 74 
25% 2,550 1.50 150 «659 
17 3,400 1.50 300 ©6888 
43% 4350 250 250 517 
31 3,100 2.00 200 65 
44% 4,450 2.50 250 ©6«—«5.6 


27 5400 210 420 78 


$50,650 


$3,282 6.5% 
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integrated majors (see Fores, June 
15, 1953, p. 17). Recent market ‘shake- 

ups and the passing of the oil fad have 
left them underpriced. 

U.S. Rubber and Goodyear are well- 
diversified operations heavily com- 
mitted to new-product research—mainly 
chemical. U. S. Rubber has cut its de- 
pendence on tires to 50%, Goodyear to 
60%. Their presently high dividend 
yields represent a dividend payout of 
well under 50%. 

Rayonier is a widely-diversified con- 
verter of cellulose. Some 20% of its 
synthetic fabric goes into the textile 
industry; it is an important supplier of 
tire rayon to the rubber industry. Its 
basic raw material is cheap, available in 
quantity, and suited to a wide diversity 
of outlets including cellophane, plastics, 
paper, film and acetate. Rayonier has 
not performed well in the unsettled 
market of recent months, and thus ap- 
pears within buying range. 

Robert Gair specializes in paper 
packaging, and is developing important 
chemical by-product sales as well. The 
trend toward self-service retailing 
should enable Gair to capitalize on its 
present solid position in the box busi- 
ness. Its 6% cumulative preferred and 
subsidiaries preferred were retired in 
last year’s capitalization cleanup, and 
present dividend payments are well- 
covered. 


Kaiser Aluminum preferred is a well- 
hedged investment in aluminum 
growth, since it is conveytible into 1.3 
shares of Kaiser Aluminum common. 
Though the latter is not necessarily the 
best vehicle for aluminum appreciation, 
it will surely participate lavishly in the 
projected burgeoning of the white 
metal industry. Kaiser's current round 
of expansion is the Big Three’s great- 
est, in percentage terms. 

Worthington is an emerging machin- 
ery manufacturer which will take some 
years to hit its stride. It has an interest- 
ing foothold in the air-conditioning 
field, in addition to its traditional posi- 
tion as an old-line pump and heavy 
equipment producer. Its stock has not 
yet made any appreciable market move. 

Southern Railway is sometimes re- 
ferred to as the fastest-growing road 
in the U. S., a logical result of the 
southward movement of industry. 

Elliott Co. is a kind of junior West- 
inghouse (assets: $45 million) which 
makes power-manufacturing equipment 
and electrical apparatus. It stands to 
profit handsomely by the wide expan- 
sion of utility plant in the next three 
or four years. As a heavy-goods pro- 
ducer it is somewhat cyclical, and for 
this reason is the most speculative item 
in the portfolio. But it now sells at less 
than five times the earnings average 
for its last five years. 
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Fundamental Research 
In Administration 

This book is the result of the round 
table following the dedication of the 
Graduate School of Industrial Admin- 
istration at Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. The closed discussion was car- 
ried on by twelve of the nation’s leading 
business administrators, graduate edu- 
cators and researchers, The book covers 
questions asked and answers and dis- 
cussion which grew out of the ques- 
tions. Considering the huge role which 
administration plays in American free 
enterprise, this is a thoughtful and 
thought-provoking study (Carnegie 
Press, Pittsburgh, 1953, $2.00). 


Teach Your Wife to Be a Widow 


Statistics show that women outlive 
men. Chances are that you have not 
prepared your wife for the decisions 
and responsibilities of widowhood. This 
very readable little book outlines the 
procedure that a husband should -fol- 
low to prepare his widow with knowl- 
edge to meet her new responsibilities 
(by Donald I. Rogers, Henry Holt & 
Co., New York, N. Y., 1953, $2). 


MARKET COMMENT 





THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY 
COMPANY 


211th Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Directors have declared from the 
Accumulated Surplus of the Company a 
dividend of fifty cents ($.50) per share 
on the Common Stock, payable June 
30, 1953, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on June 16, 1953. 
Checks will be mailed. 

H. C. ALLAN, 

Secretary and Treasurer 


Philadelphia, June 5, 1953. 
(oe a a 

















“SELECTING THE RIGHT STOCK” 


A book of Studies on the Stock Market profusely illus. 
trated with long term charts shows how individual 
stocks move in Sequence rather than together and clearly 
explains principles of market action ter Selecting the 
Right Stocks for the next big swing. Price $5.00 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 


THE GOLDEN HARVEST 
Method for Trading in Commodities 
Details upon request 


MARKET INSTITUTE 
8029 Farehoim Dr., Los Angeles 46, Cai. 














FORBES subscriber families 
own an average of 1,821 shares 


| of stock in 11.6 companies. 











(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35) 


able to pay an extra dividend later in 
the year. .. . This may be a good time 
to take another look at the electronics 
stocks, especially Sprague Electric and 
Motorola. The low of the electronics 
business usually is reached some time 
during the summer, and these stocks 
are down a lot. . . . As high yielding, 
reasonably safe issues, I continue to 
like the Personal Finance issues such as 
Beneficial Loan, Household Finance 
and Seaboard Finance. I regard them 
as at least semi-defensive. . . . In buy- 
ing bonds I would stick to short ma- 
turities, preferably five years or less. 
This is especially true when buying 
U. S. Treasuries and Tax Exempts. Re- 
member that, for most stock investors, 
bonds are really just a substitute for 
cash, 

If the general price pattern outlined 
in this column proves the right one, I 
would reduce long positions in specu- 
lative stocks on summer rallies. For the 
investor who pays more attention to 
income than to price, I would do noth- 
ing radical; but I would cut back long 
positions a little on strength and not 
hurry too much about putting idle cash 
to work. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


89. 











HOW FORTUNES ARE MADE! 


JULY 1932: 
We said: Depression was over. Stocks and com- 
modities ridiculously low. BUY! BUY! BUY! 
(Lows reached July 1932.) 

sun ban » 

rged: Buy certain PEACE stocks, hold un- 

ta PEACE came, and later buy yourself new 
$20,000 home and new Cadillac! 


JULY 1942: 
WE ADVISED BUYING HIGH SINCE 
LOFT CANDY ........ at 34¢ $10.00 
GILLETTE... at $1.50* 40.00 
GOODRICH .......... at 6.00* 80.00 
JULY 1949: 
WHEELING STEEL ... at 13.00* 46.00 
WORTHINGTON ..... at 14.00 35.00 
KIMBERLY CLARK .. at 18.00 52.00 
GILLETTE ........... at 12.50* 40.00 
GOODRICH .......... at 22.75" 80.00 
UNION BAG ......... at 22.50 51.00 


(*Making allowance for stock ge 
DEC. 31, 1952: Market letter said: ‘“‘Get prepared to 
make PROFITS ON SHORT SIDE OF comMoDI- 
TIES IN 1953, and on LONG SIDE OF STOCKS. 
Ist half 1953: COMMODITIES BROKE SHARPLY! 
GOOD STOCKS ADVANCED! 
OUR SERVICE began Feb. 1, 1928, now 25 years old, 
under same management. Our ‘TUESDAY & FRIDAY 
letters give DEFINITE buying-selling advices on 
WHEAT, SOYBEANS, CORN, OATS, COTTON, 
STOCKS. Our aim: Make big profits in COMMODI- 
TIES, ‘‘salt-away’’ profits in good, sound, promising 
stocks! 
GET QUICK our latest list of 7 far-above-average 
stocks that should double or triple present levels. 


SPECIAL “GET ACQUAINTED" OFFER 


OUR NEXT 5 MARKET LETTERS, ae ——- 
and Fridays, each letter covering ALL arkets 
mentioned above—VIA AIRMAIL—ONLY am “ONE 
trade could make you 100 times that! IMMEDIATE 
acceptance. Use form below—NOW! 


Market Advisory Bureau 
Dept. FM, P. 0. Box 2106, Atlanta |, Ga. 


Send EVERYTHING mentioned above, via airmail. 
Enclosed $1 in full payment. 
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CONSOLIDATED 
NATURAL GAS 


COMPANY 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 


DIvIpEND No. 22 


Tue BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
has this day declared a regular 
quarterly cash dividend of Sixty- 
Twoand One-Half Cents (6212¢) 
per share on the capital stock of 
the Company, payable on Au- 
gust 15, 1953 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 
July 15, 1953. 


R. E. PALMER, Secretary 
June 18, 1953 
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Your dividend notice in 
FORBES direct nationwide 
attention of influential inves- 
tors in finance and industry 


to your company. 


THE FUNDS 




















Group’s common stock fund 


In mip-1950, Group Securities, Inc., 
decided to ditch its agricultural shares 
and convert the fund into a common 
stock mutual with a full investment 
policy. Now, after over two years of 
operations, some of the fund’s charac- 
teristics are becoming apparent. 


Group management has accom- 
plished one thing few other funds have 
attained, a reasonable yield. Last year, 
the fund yielded 5.06% vs. 3.65% for 
aggressive funds as a whole and well 
above the average 4.41% return offered 
by funds specializing in income. This 
was a repeat performance for Group’s 
Common Stock Fund. In 1951 the 
fund returned 5.68% in a lower market. 


Appreciationwise, however, the fund 
missed the boat in 1951. While other 
funds were capitalizing on their heavy 
commitments in oils, Group slipped into 
the wrong groups. “We never go all 
out in one industry,” explains smooth- 
spoken Herbert R. Anderson, fund 
president. “That’s speculating, not 
investing.” 

Consequently, his Common Stock 
Fund careened into 1951 with 7.87% of 
assets in oils. But it also had 9.37% in 
steels, 12.31% in rails and 10.20% in 
railroad equipment, three groups with 
abysmal market performances in that 
year. The first two groups were pared 
by mid-year, but even an increase in 
then-prosperous mining and smelting 
stocks to 11.03% of assets could not 
pull the total portfolio performance up 
to par. 

Capital results for the year were 
63.7% below the average of all com- 
mon stock funds: 4.9% appreciation vs. 
13.5%. Last year, however, the fund 
bucked up per-share asset value 8.3%, 
a jot above the 8.2% average for its 
group. This was somewhat below rail- 
strong Fidelity Fund’s 10.9% rise, but 
well above recession-minded Knicker- 
bocker’s 2.4%. 


Beefed-up tobacco and utility hold- 
ings were big helps, as were railroad 
investments that held around the 7% of 
asset mark during the year. Increased 
holdings of building stocks proved an 
error, but the fund wisely slipped out 
of most of its oil shares as well as 
shearing off some of its agricultural 
equipment stocks. An error of ommis- 
sion was the failure to bolster auto 
holdings. 

With its heaviest commitments in 
foods, tobaccos and utilities at year- 
end 1952, the fund was in a good de- 
fensive position to weather the sharp 
selloff that soon ensued. Per-share asset 
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value declined only 5.3% from the Jan- 
uary 5 high to the April 24 low. In 
contrast, highly-volatile Fundamental 
Investors and Incorporated Investors 
both declined 9.2%, or 73.6% faster. Ag- 
gressive funds combined lost 5.2% of 
per-share asset values. 

Group’s Common Stock Fund’s in- 
vestment mediums are almost exclu- 
sively high-grade stocks. Automobile 
stocks mean GM and Chrysler, chem- 
icals mean du Pont, Union Carbide, Al- 
lied and Parke, Davis, and agricultural 
equipments are International Harvester, 
Deere and Allis Chalmers. 

Such selections preclude the chances 
of spectacular profits or losses and make 
results dependent upon management's 
ability to pick the right groups at the 
right time. The fund’s relatively small 
size ($5.3 million) makes switches rela- 
tively simple. 

Anderson now views the market with 
“a little better feeling.” In particular, 
he is bullish on steels. Consequently, 
he has upped steel holdings from 5.35% 
of his portfolio to 7.68% from the end 
of 1952 to May 31, 1953. The largest 
single increase was a 2,000-share pur- 
chase of not-previously-held Republic 
Steel. Bethlehem holdings were almost 
doubled, and all other steel holdings 
except Nationgl increased faster than 
the overall portfolio. 

In keeping with his guarded opti- 
mism, Anderson also jumped other cy- 
clical investments. Additions of | this 
kind included Worthington, Fairbanks 
Morse, Bucyrus-Erie, Blaw-Knox and 
New York Air Brake. He also raised 
railroad commitments, largely through 
the addition of 1,500 shares of Great 
Northern preferred, but also through 
a sizable addition to Southern Pacific 
holdings. With these new investments, 
railroads represented the largest single 
group in the portfolio after tobaccos 
and foods. Additional commitments in 
Philip Morris and American Tobacco 
upped tobaccos over the 10%-of-assets 
mark. Foods slipped from 9.90% to 
9.15%, primarily because of the increase 
in total assets. Utilities, too, fell a frac- 
tion, the most important change being 
the substitution of Niagara Mohawk for 
American Gas and Electric. The only 
other portfolio additions were small 
commitments in Crane and Yale and 
Towne. 

“We are now in the odd position, 
remarks Anderson, “where defensive 
stocks make some of the best aggres- 
sive stocks.” His entry last year into 
food and tobacco stocks justified that 
judgment. 


Forbes 
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New Eye-Opening Study by A Leading Analyst Reveals 


HOW TO INSURE YOUR 
FINANCIAL SECURITY WITH 
CHEMICAL STOCKS! 





1955 
PRICE- PROJECTIONS 
OF 14 MOST FAVORED 
CHEMICAL STOCKS 


ON 2 See ees up 130% 
OS L Pee rere up 91% 
SS a ee up 94% 
DS cahannianene y up 40% 
Pn Do: 2 .yeenent up 70% 
 . eee up 120% 
ee ee up 112% 
8 aha ae up 103% 
TE Be eee res: up 77% 
SS Re are up 32% 
 vissareen eee up 110% 
| aaprer ee up 83% 
4 eee up 104% 
Re -Orie PTE up 73% 


Six of these fourteen stocks could 
more than double within three years! 


Mr, Gutman’s stock-price-projections 
are based on confidential informa- 
tion heretofore never available to 
the public. They’re the result of 
intensive field trips, the sounding 
out of top managements, consider- 
able time spent with researchers 
and laboratory technicians, a first- 
hand investigation of all the factors 


which determine corporate profits & 
losses. 


Send for this eye-opening Study 
to find out all about the six chemi- 
cal stocks that could double in price 
within three years, and many other 
little-known facts about other chem- 
ical stocks—29 in all. 











WHAT THIS STUDY BRINGS: 
GENERAL: 


1. Why Chemistry Has Great 
luvestment Opportunities, 

2. What Sort of Companies 
Should You Invest In? 
‘iow to Find the Companies 
ou Want to Invest In. 

4. The Relationship of the 
investor to General Economic 


We say chemical stocks, because your capital can really G-R-O-W. For rapid expan- 
sion is characteristic of the dynamic chemical industry. Sales have DOUBLED every 
8 years since 1900. In the relatively new field of petrochemistry, sales advance at an 
average annual growth rate of 20%—THEY DOUBLE EVERY FIVE YEARS. 
By 1975, chemical sales are expected to reach a staggering $25,000,000,000—almost 


five times the 1950 level. 


This Study, “Money Magic in Chemical Stocks,” offers you an opportunity to 
insure your financial security once and for all. Record outlays for new plants, 
round-the-clock research programs, national defense requirements, new products, 
finding substitutes for raw materials now imported—foretell of the greatest chemical 
boom in history—a boom of unprecedented proportions which may dwarf the gains 
made by early investors in Dow, Abbott, Monsanto, when dividends alone shot up 


as much as 2,000% tm 20 years. 


LEADING ANALYST TELLS ALL 
ABOUT CHEMICAL STOCKS 


Walter K. Gutman, Senior Analyst in Research at 
Goodbody & Co., contributing financial columnist to 
the Investor and the New York World-Telegram & 
Sun, takes you behind the scenes Of the giant chemical 
industry and lays bare its intricate mechanism— 
uncovers 6 double-your-money chemical stocks—pro- 
jects theiy probable 1955 prices—sifts through 
everything from top management down to the smallest 
test tube—points out the embryonic investment op- 
portunities of tomorrow. 


And in addition, Mr. Gutman ranks the chemical com- 
panies in order of preference—lets you in on new 
ideas, research programs, expansion plans—spotlights 
the seven chemical products which by 1975 may equal 
ALL of 1950’s chemical production. 


ALSO REVEALS 
MODERN MARKET METHODS 


This Study goes even further than giving you the 
right chemical stocks—it reveals new investment tech- 
niques which will give you confidence in yourself— 
make you see investment opportunities—keep your 
investment program on an even keel. 


There’s never been an investment Study quite like this 
in scope, in penetration, in presentation. You can’t 
read it without gaining vast knowledge on investments 
in general and chemical stocks in particular. It will 
give you a new perspective that can mean the invest- 
ment success you’ve always hoped for. 


NOTHING LIKE iT 
EVER MADE AVAILABLE BEFORE 


This Study not only reveals inside information on the 
greatest expansion program in history—not only pin- 
points the 14 best chemcial buys with 1955 price 
projections and work-out-tables which give you all the 
facts and figures—it goes much further. 


So that you may gain an insight into the ways and 
means of security analysis as practiced by a leading 
authority, Mr. Gutman shows you the six factors to 
consider in analyzing any security . . . how to project 
future prices . . . how to estimate sales and earnings 
. . . how to use the price-earnings ratio successfully. 
Yes, you'll find that this remarkable Study has a 
two-fold value! It digs deep into the fast-growing 
chemical industry and points out 14 truly fabulous 
money-making opportunities—and it clearly explains 
the analytical techniques used by the professionals... 
something you'll profit by for the rest of your invest- 
ment life. 


Send for your copy today on special 
money-saving, pre-publication, 





Publication Price: $15 
Special Pre-Publication 
Offer Saves You 


po --------- ------------ 





INVESTORS ADVISORY INSTITUTE, INC. 
Subsidiary of B. C. Forbes & Son Publishing Co., Inc. 





_ Problems. | 80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
2. The Analysis of Investment 
» DPOrtumseies, | Enclosed is $10. Please send me Mr. Gutman’s Study on 
SPECIFIC: the Chemical Industry, “Money Magic in Chemical Stocks” 
A. The Gini on publication. (On N.Y.C. orders add 3%.) If I am not 
ductery Semtion oe | satisfied, I may return within 10 days for full refund. 7-1 
B. The Eight Giants—In Order 
of Their Size | 
c Various Selected Companies | SOs 6 soso c sesie cee toms sa dotecncegqeonseetgarqatetesadeonssesesaas 
. Groups of Companies, (Please print) 
1, rom Pharmaceutical | ADORESS 
ompanies 279 Pages Robe Cccc creeds deckocesbedsisedlebcnsecee tacseceanenes 
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3 Tr denise Companies 26 Profit-Pointing Sections | 
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THOUGHTS 





If business is going to continue to 
sell through the decades, it must also 
promote an understanding, of what 
made those products possible, what is 
necessary to a free market, and what 
our free market means to the individual 
liberty of each of us, to be certain that 
the freedoms under which this nation 
was born and brought to this point 
shall endure in the future . . . for 
America is the product of our free- 
doms. —E. F. Hutton. 


As one may bring himself to be- 
lieve almost anything he is inclined to 
believe, it makes all the difference 
whether we begin or end with the in- 
quiry, “What is truth?” —WuHaTELy. 


We live in a world which is full of 
misery and ignorance, and the plain 
duty of each and all of us is to try to 
make the little corner he can influence 
somewhat less miserable and some- 
what less ignorant than it was before 
he entered it. —HUvXLey. 


Violence ever defeats its own ends. 
Where you cannot drive you can al- 
ways persuade. A gentle word, a kind 
look, a good-natured smile can work 
wonders and accomplish miracles. 
There is a secret pride in every human 
heart that revolts at tyranny. You may 
order and drive an individual, but you 
cannot make him respect you. 

—HAazuirt. 


A salesman, like the storage battery 
in your car, is constantly discharging 
energy. Unless he is recharged at fre- 
quent intervals he soon runs dry. This 
is one of the greatest responsibilities of 
sales leadership. —RIcHARD GRANT. 


True religion is not a mere doctrine, 
something that can be taught, but is a 
way of life. A life in community with 
God. It must be experienced to be ap- 
preciated. A life of service. A living by 
giving and finding one’s own happiness 
by bringing happiness into the lives of 
others. | —Ws. J. H. Borercxer, D.D. 


Perfectionism is a dangerous state of 
mind in an imperfect world. The best 
way is to forget doubts and set about 
the task in hand. . . . If you are doing 
your best, you will not have time to 
worry about failure. 

—Rosert HiILiyer. 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


It may be that we should stop put- 
ting so much emphasis. in our own 
minds on the monetary value of a col- 
lege education and put more emphasis 
on the intangible social and cultural 
values to be derived from learning. 
The time may be coming when we will 
have to start accepting the idea that 
education is life, not. merely a prepara- 
tion for it. —SreyMour E. Harris. 


Fame is what you have taken, char- 
acter is what you give. When to this 
truth you awaken, then you begin to 
live. —Bayarp TAYLOR. 


Iron rusts from disuse, stagnant 
water loses its purity, and in cold 
weather becomes frozen; even so does 
inaction sap the vigors of the mind. 

—LEonarpo Da VINCI. 


The people to fear are not those who 
disagree with you, but those who dis- 
agree with you and are too cowardly 
to let you know. —NAPOLEON. 


Ill-luck is, in nine cases out of ten, 
the result of taking pleasure first and 
duty second, instead of duty first and 
pleasure second. —T. T. MUNGER. 


That which is to be most desired in 
America is oneness and not sameness. 
Sameness is the worst thing that could 
happen to the people of this country. 
To make all people the same would 
lower their quality, but oneness would 
raise it. —STEPHEN S. Wise. 


None are more hopelessly enslaved 
than those who falsely believe they are 
free. —GOETHE. 


Every production of genius must be 
the production of enthusiasm. 
—DIsRAELI. 


The three great ends for a statesman 
are, security to possessors, facility to 
acquirers, and liberty and hope to the 
people. —COLERIDGE. 





Interests are a stimulant that gives 
only good “after-effects.” The more in- 
terests anyone has the happier he is 
sure to be. And when [ say interests ] 
do not mean details. Details are little 
robbers. Interests not only add to one’s 
enjoyment, but they actually prolong 
one’s life, as has been proved time and 
again. A person begins to waste away 
just so soon as his interests begin to 
die or take flight. Interests do more 
than anything to aid one into “the more 
abundant life.” 

—GEoRGE MATTHEW ADAMs, 


In a society safe and worthy to be 
free, teaching which produces a willing- 
ness to lead, as well as a willingness 
to follow, must be given to all. 

—WiLiuM F. Russet. 


People are afraid to think, or they 
don’t know how. They fail to realize 
that, while emotions can’t be sup- 
pressed, the mind can be strengthened, 
All over the world people are seeking 
peace of mind, but there can be no 
peace of mind without strength of 
mind. —Enic B. Gurkinp. 


The clean tongue, the clear head, 
and the bright eye are birthrights of 
each day. —Dr. WiLLiAM OSLER. 


You can’t escape the responsibility 
of tomorrow by evading it today. 
—ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


Economy is half the battle of life; it 
is not so hard to earn money as to 
spend it well. —SPURGEON. 


The despotism of custom is on the 
wane. We are not content to know 
that things are; we ask whether they 
ought to be. —J. S. Mu. 


Creative joy and creative pride g0 
together. We all can be proud of some- 
thing, whether it be a sale or a sermon, 
a tomato or a Te Deum, a chicken coop 
or a cathedral—anything over which 
we can say, “This is mine. I made it.” 

—THE PHILOSOPHER. 





More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts” 
are available in a 544-page book. 
Regular edition, $5. Deluxe edition, 
handsomely boxed, $7.50. 





——— 








A Text... 


Sent in by M. J. Brown, Glen- 
dale, Calif. What’s your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 


ee 


No man can servé-two masters, for either 
he will hate the one, and love the other; 
or else he will hold to the one, and despise 
the other. Ye cannot serve God and mam- 
mon. 


—Str. MarrHew 6:24 


————— 
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Forbes 








B. C. FORBES Invites You 
to Share with Him These 


‘| “101 UNUSUAL EXPERIENCES” 
2 —Gleaned from the Careers of 


America’s Business Leaders! 





4 ERE are experiences of men who make the headlines. Here are thousands of tips to help 

: you develop your own best qualities! You'll be fascinated by the behind-the-scenes 

oe of men who met the unpredictable, and learn how you, too, can meet a problem 
ead on. 


You discover Philip D. Wagoner’s secret formula on how to stop worry- 
y ing; how K. T. Keller’s refusal to quit an assignment brought him a new 
. one at a substantial pay raise; what Eddie Cantor gained when he lost 
. $2,000,000; how Harvey Firestone managed to beat Henry Ford and 
. Luther Burbank to a sale; how Ernie Weir obtained a revolutionary bank 
g loan; how Walter C. Teagle’s lamp-lighting mission saved a market for 
0 Standard Oil of N. j.; how Joseph P. Day’s wiggling fingers wangled a 





f big order; how meeting Charles M. Schwab changed Eugene G. Grace’s 
. life; how Vincent Riggio’s trigger-thinking “put one over’ on his 
competitor! 
i, 
f These true stories are absorbing! And they can help you create your own success story! 
* Want to further - own career? Now, B. C. FORBES reveals for the first time the amazing 
experiences which dramatically changed the careers of America's top businessmen. Some 
4 of these incidents are tragic, some humorous, some trivial; many could happen to _ 
. Now, this amazing book reveals how these men turned their experiences to incredible 
advantage! 
it 
: Here’s Insight into the Lives of 
S.C. Allyn Eugene R. Grace Charles F. Kettering 
# John D. Biggers W. T. Grant Albert D. Lasker 
“ Martin W. Clement John Hertz Leroy A. Lincoln 
%f John L. Collyer Paul Hoffman James H. Rand, Jr. 
Joseph P. Day Charles R. Hook Eddie V. Rickenbacker 
30 “101 Unuoual Experiences” Donald W. Douglas William M. Jeffers John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
Ps How Cold Soup Helped S. C. Allyn Harvey Firestone W. Alton Jones David Sarnoff 
: oe Geta Harvey D. Gibson _K. T. Keller Thomas J. Watson 
h 4 — ane Order d That 
heeds —And Other Successful Leaders af 
£3 Hat Passed for a Millionaire Will Make Your Life More Successful! 
— Dirt-Carrying to Pay Dirt 
‘ae siemeaaes irene Guaranteed to Give You a “Lift” or Your Money Back ~~~ 
Bireh pr pong neg Aa — ae B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc. 7 
ba Ignorance Proved Bliss | 80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. i 
on “rg ey nner hy Enclosed is or we a sa 5 Bar a on — Forbes gy os 
xperi ‘ys nderst if i esn't give me a ‘lift, can 
sae yt <a 1 s pean ‘back! {On NYC. a a tn add 3% Sales Tax.) | 
Eddie Rickenbacker’s “Most ! ! 
Frightening Moment” i IN iis scnartninsnin pnctlinei marine sigarenntnieseenem-parientinnsnnm mien iaeaigeatidtie | 
Coin Flipped for $500,000 | (Please Print) | 
Sloan’s First Love | | 
The Boss Put in His Place j  Address-...------------~-----------------200no nn nnonnnn nn nnnns 
A Shot-Gun Birth! i 
What Presidents Are For l icintitnintiennannndanmwnnt a Sele... -nc20--s2~ , 
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TURNING TI 


INTO MONEY 


for Dairies 


~S a Ss 2 & SS 








Subsidiaries: 
Crown Can Company, Philadelphia, Pa. . Western Crown Cork & Seal Corporation, San Francisco, Cal. . Crown Cork Specialty Corporation, St. Louis, Mo. 








THERE'S GOOD REASON why you'll find Cemac 
Milk Fillers in hundreds of dairies 
throughout the nation. They save time 
in bottling ... time that means real sav- 
ings in money. 

The Cemac Milk Filler saves time in a 
number of ways. It’s she fastest milk filler 
built... turns out more bottles per hour 

. Saves time on every day’s run. Its 
operation is amazingly trouble-free ... 
practically no time is lost by stops or 
delays. 

The Cemac’s simple design and 
streamlined stainless steel construction 
are time savers, too. Changing from one 
bottle size to another is easy and quick. 
Less time is needed to clean and steril- 
ize the machine. And all these savings 






in time result in lower costs and greater 
profits for dairies. 

Designed and built by Crown, the 
Cemac Milk Filler has for more than a 
decade been recognized as the finest 
equipment of its kind. When used with 
Crown’s Dacro Aluminum Milk Bottle 
Cap, it gives dairies the most efficient 
and economical filling and capping sys- 
tem the industry has ever known. 

Developing a filler that saves time and 
money for dairies is but one example of 
the way Crown works with the industries 
it serves. By constant improvement in 
metal caps, cans and machinery, Crown 
contributes to the better packaging of a 
vast number of products used in the 
households of the nation. 


<p ee 
CROWN CORK & SEAL COMPANY 






Products made by 


Originator of the Bottle Cap and World's 
Largest Makers of Metal Closures 


BALTIMORE 3, MD. 









Exo@'i\ and its subsidiaries: BEVERAGE BOTTLE CAPS + BEVERAGE BOTTLING MACHINERY 


MILK BOTTLE CAPS «+ MILK FILLERS - METAL CAPS AND CLOSURES + CAPPING MACHINES + PACKERS 


CANS « GENERAL LINE CANS «+ BEER CANS « 


“SPRA-TAINERS” + “FREEZ-TAINERS” + MERITSEAL CAPS 








